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WHY MUST WE BE HOLY?* 


BY PROFESSOR WATERMAN. 

Bur again: The employments of heaven are holy. 
In what these employments consist, we are not 
definitely informed. We know, however, their 
general character. They are all the offspring of 
benevolence, pure and unbounded. They will con- 
sist, generally, in praising God, and promoting, 
in every possible way, the happiness of the intel- 
ligent and holy universe. These gross bodies, 
which were intended for the earthly residence of 
the immortal spirit, will have been exchanged for 
glorious and ethereal bodies, like that of the Re- 
deemer. The movements of the soul will not then 
be impeded by its cumbrous tenement. There 
will be no interruptions from sickness or fatigue— 
from storms nor darkness; for all these things 
have no place in the land of the blessed. The re- 
deemed will thus be prepared to join their com- 
panions of celestial birth in the blissful employ- 
ments of heaven. 

The Bible reveals to us that the chief of these 
will consist in praising God, and studying his char- 
acter, as revealed in creation and moral govern- 
ment. The wondrous plan of redemption has 
long been a subject into which the angels desire 
to look. It will, doubtless, be the object of in- 
tense study, and will afford an ample theme 
throughout eternity. At each new development 
of its effects, the harps of heaven will be attuned 
to the high praises of the triune God. We are not 
to suppose that the employments of heaven will 
be confined to mere acts of praise and holy adora- 
tion. Mind, to be happy, must be active, and its 
every power employed. In the study of God’s 
character, as revealed in his works, and manifested 
in redemption, it will find an ample field for the 
full exercise of its every faculty. Thus, the means 
for intelligent acts of praise and glory will be con- 
tinually afforded. 

For the study of God’s character, the wide uni- 
verse will be thrown open to inspection. The 
laws which regulate the physical universe will 
then, undoubtedly, be clearly understood. How 
little do we know of the structure of even that 
part of the creation on which we live! We know 





* Concluded from page 99. 
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nothing of the principles of gravitation—of veg- 
etable life—of the nature of the mysterious union 
of the soul and body—in fact, we know nothing 
of the mode of existence, or the efficient causes of 
any thing around or within us. What a delight- 
ful theme of investigation would these and kindred 
subjects afford! How would they manifest the 
transcendant wisdom, power, and benevolence of 
the Creator! 

But this world is not the only one in the uni- 
verse. Millions on millions deck the starry firma- 
ment above. Illimitable space seems fuli of worlds. 
Some of these, it has been ascertained, are so far 
removed from us, that it would require a period of 
forty-eight thousand years for their light to reach 
our earth! And yet light travels with the ama- 
zing velocity of eleven millions of miles in a single 
minute! How vast a field does this present, in 
which to study the works of God! Yet all these 
manifest his wisdom, power, and benevolence— 
much more so may the administration of his moral 
government in each of these provinces of his ex- 
tended dominion. 

The wicked may take delight in such studies 
here; for in this physical state of existence there 
are many things which may divert the mind and 
the thoughts from God. Not so there. God’s 
presence is seen and felt there in every thing. Hz 
only is the great object of study, as seen through 
his works. A mind who loves not God, could not 
there delight in such pursuits and investigations. 

Another of the general employments, which will 
occupy the time and energies of the inhabitants of 
heaven, will be the carrying out of God’s purposes 
in other worlds. We know that both angels and 
redeemed spirits have frequently visited this world 
on such errands. We have instances of this in the 
histories of Abraham, Lot, Moses, David, Elijah, 
Daniel, and others, under the old dispensation. 
Moses and Elijah conversed with Christ on the 
mount of transfiguration. An angel loosed the 
chains of Peter in prison. And one of the proph- 
ets of the former dispensatiom appeared as an in- 
terpreting angel to the beloved John, in the Apoc- 
alyptic visions. These ministrations are probably 
not confined to this worldonly. God may, and most 
probably has, employments of a somewhat similar 
character in all the parts of his vast empire. 

All these exhibitions, whether of mercy or judg- 
ment, manifest the goodness and glory of God. 
They require, for their execution, hearts which 
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beat in unison with his own. Those, and those 
only, can be intrusted with such business, who 
desire God’s glory supremely, and the highest hap- 
piness of all his intelligent creatures. Those only 
whose moral characters are perfect before God, can 
thus be permitted to roam at large throughout the 
universe. ‘Those who have the least inclination to 
disobey, must be confined where their disobedience 
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will not work rebellion, or invade the peace of | 


loyal subjects. That place is the great prison- 
house of the lost. 

We remark, finally, as a reason why holiness is 
necessary for an entrance into heaven, and a par- 
ticipation of its enjoyments, God is holy. He is 
the great moral sun of the universe. Around him 
all minds, from the mightiest to the feeblest, re- 
volve. From him they derive both the power of 
enjoyment, and the means of promoting that en- 
joyment. Their great, their chief happiness, con- 
sists in his approving smile. In whatever they are 
engaged, they have the sweet consciousness of his 
approbation. His holy law is their only rule of 
action. They delight to do his will. 
or desire of disloyalty and disobedience never en- 
ters their pure minds. They have no desire, no 
will, no purpose, contrary to the great will and 
purpose of Jehovah. For him every thing is done. 
In his presence they find ineffable delight. Every 
thought of every heart is open to his inspection. 
Yet conscious rectitude deprives them of all fear. 
The desire of concealment is the offspring only of 
sin. There every heart is open to the searching 
eye of that Being in whose sight the heavens are 
not clean. The infinite holiness and purity of 
Jehovah finds nothing in them inconsistent with 
the perfect rectitude of his own character. Their 
feeble minds—feeble when compared with his— 
cannot comprehend all the wisdom or designs of 
his purposes. He sits and sways the sceptre of 
universal empire over both loyal and disloyal 
minds. He executes the moral government which 
he has established. Even to them his ways are 
past finding out. How, then, can feeble, created 
mind, find happiness in the presence of such a 
God? how they of but yesterday hold intercourse 
with a being who has existed from all eternity? 
His powers are infinite, while theirs are finite and 
feeble. His knowledge embraces all things past, 
present, and future, while theirs is limited to a few 
events of past or present existence. Do they bring 
intelligence with the speed of thought from the 
most distant part of his empire? To him it is 
not unknown. His omniscient eye beheld it while 
yet future, and acted accordingly. Have they 
made some new discovery in the works of nature? 
has some law of the physical creation, which has 
hitherto eluded their grasp, been detected and 
brought to light by more careful and vigilant in- 
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vestigation? That law is not new to him. His 
power first impressed it there. What intercourse 
can feeble, created mind, enjoy with such a God? 
There is but one point of union between the infi- 
nite Mind, and that of any of his creatures, 
Through that all their social enjoyments must 
flow. That single point is sympathy! The fee- 
blest mind can love as perfectly as the infinite 
mind of Jehovah. This is the great point of 


| union, not only between all created minds, but 


between them and their Creator. But one heart— 
if we may so speak—pervades the moral universe. 
Every beat of thé heart of God causes a pulsation 
in the breast of every loyal subject. Here is that 
perfect union which binds the happiness of all 
together, and unites with that of God. While 
they continue obedient, it is impossible for them 
to be unhappy. The infinite God loves them, and 
his love sends ineffable joy through their souls. 
All the powers of his eternal mind—all the re- 
sources of Deity—are employed in promoting their 
happiness; while they, in return, love him with 
all the powers that he has given them. He fills 
them with himself; and so long as he is happy 
and they obedient, their happiness will be com- 
mensurate with their utmost capacities, and run 
parallel with the existence of God himself. 

But, O, if the golden cord of love be severed, 
where then shall rest and happiness be found? A 
mind thus cut from God and holy beings, would 
be like a planet without an orbit, and without a 
fixed centre. The laws which keep the others 
immovably in their undeviating track around the 
sun, upon this exert no power. Solitary and alone 
it pursues its uneven way—subject to no law—a 
wandering star—cast out from the great family of 
harmonious spheres, and doomed to perpetual des- 
olation. 

Upon the wings of imagination, we might fol- 
low a spirit destitute of holiness in its flight to 
the imperial city, and to the throne of God. Ar- 
rived at the gates of the New Jerusalem, it knocks 
for admittance. ‘*The heavenly gates on golden 
hinges turning,” are opened for his reception. 
Struck with the external beauty of the place, we 
may almost hear him congratulate himself upon 
his safe arrival. A pure spirit approaches, and 
presents him with a golden harp, and bids him fol- 
low to the place whence were offered their morn- 
ing oblations. The song of adoration begins— 
“Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts! Heaven 
and earth is full of his glory.’’ As they cease, a 
responsive choir bursts forth in the strain—* Alle- 
luia! salvation, and glory, and honor, and power, 
unto the Lord our God; for true and righteous are 
his judgments.”” A single voice is then heard, 
saying, ‘Praise our God, all ye his servants, and 
ye that fear him, both small and great.”” And the 
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grand chorus of the universe is heard, like the 
sound of many waters, and mighty thunderings— 
“Alleluia! for the Lord God omnipgtent reign- 
eth. Let us be glad, and rejoice, and give honor 
to him. Alleluia! for Jehovah reigneth.” Du- 
ring these devotional exercises, the heart of the 
new-arrived trembles and sinks within him. He 
never liked, when on earth, to engage in the wor- 
ship of God; and must his eternity begin with an 
employment so disagreeable? He did not like to 
retain God in all his thoughts on earth—he pre- 
ferred to think of any other subject; yet, since he 
entered the celestial gates, every thing has been 
about God, or, in some way, has brought him up 
before his mind. Then the ascriptions of holiness 
to God were incongenial with his feelings. That 
holiness he dreads—he hates—he feels that it has 
no counterpart in his own heart, and he fears the 
consequences. ‘The thought of spending eternity 
in such company, and in such employments as 
were unpleasant to him on earth, produces no hap- 
piness in his breast. 

After the morning devotions are over, we may 
follow him as he walks around the celestial city, 
seeking something to divert his mind from the 
thoughts which burdened it, or to find some con- 
genial spirit with his own. A heavenly intelli- 
gence condescends to be his guide—his compan- 
ion he cannot be; for the newly-arrived cannot 
enter into the spirit of his conversation. His only 
theme is God. His character—his attributes—or 
his works, fill the mind and heart of the attendant 
spirit. Wherever they go the same feeling is seen. 
God is the universal theme of all the holy inhab- 
itants. Wearied, at length, with the monotony 
of a scene in which he could take no delight, he 
pants for the society which he once enjoyed on 
earth. ‘Where are the learned men who have 
come from earth ?’’ he asks; “I have often held de- 
lightful intercourse with them below, when view- 
ing the works of creation. May I not see some of 
them again?”’ “Certainly,” replied the attendant 
angel. ‘Come with me, and I will speedily bring 
you to them.”” They are quickly saluted by some 
pure ones, whose countenances bespeak high intel- 
ligence. Among them the newly-arrived recog- 
nizes one, with whom he had often mingled in 
society on earth. He had been a faithful minister 
of the Gospel, and had often, while engaged in his 
earthly ministrations, faithfully warned the spirit 
before him to flee from the wrath to come. A 
new thrill of joy pervades the soul of the devoted 
servant of God, as he beholds another of the fruits 
of his labors walking the streets of the New Jeru- 
salem. He immediately commences extolling the 
love of God in Christ, in thus bringing rebels back 
to allegiance and happiness. Such a strain reaches 
the heart of the earth-born, and produces dismay. 











‘‘What !”’ he exclaims, “is the same theme here, too ? 
I came here to converse with you on themes such 
as delighted us below—not on such a subject as 
that!” The servant of God shrinks from him with 
surprise. “If this grieves you,” he replied, ‘*noth- 
ing can give you pleasure here; for every object only 
reveals, in different ways, the same wisdom, power, 
and benevolence of God.” In dismay, the stranger 
turns to his attendant, and exclaims, “Take me to 
the society of the polite and refined—take me to 
such society as I have been accustomed to on 
earth.” ‘And what is refinement but purity ?’’ 
asks the attendant spirit. ‘Those whom you seek 
are these same ones who stand, with uncovered 
heart, beneath the eye of God, yet look up to his 
face without fear—in whose bosoms every passing 
thought may be read, yet not a blush rise to the 
cheek, or one shrinking feeling lead them to draw 
away from God, or one another. If, with unvailed 
heart, you, too, can be happy among these, then 
ascend with me.”’ 

A sullen sigh of disappointment escapes from 
the throbbing breast of the unhappy stranger, as 
he shakes his head and retires. ‘Is this to be my 
eternity ?”’ he pensively asks himself, as with slow 
step he departs from his attendant spirit. ‘All 
those scenes in which I found no delight on earth, 
constitute the chief employment of all the happy 
spirits here. Yes, they are happy in.such scenes, 
and I can never be. Those scenes which gave me 
most pleasure on earth are al] vanished. I can 
find no companion here. Even the music of this 
harp sounds grating on my ear.” 

From such a state of unhappy soliloquizing he is 
aroused by a company of celestial minstrels, break- 
ing forth in the strain—*Great and marvelous are 
thy works, Lord God almighty! Who shall not 
fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? for thou 
only art holy.’’ At this sound, the unhappy earth- 
born raises his head. But, O, what a view meets 
his eye! Before him stands the glorified Redeem- 
er, in “celestial loveliness arrayed.”’ His piercing 
eye is fastened intently upon him. His own in- 
most thoughts are read. A once freely offered, 
but rejected Savior, stands before him, with all 
the scrutinizing power of Omniscience. O, those 
searching eyes—that soul-piercing look—how it 
scorches and withers his soul. Kindness, pity, 
compassion, and justice, all seem blended in that 
thought-reading—sin-hating—transfixing gaze. He 
would flee—but cannot. There he must remain, 
and await his doom. A moment’s pause—the 
sentence is pronounced—and the angelic harp, 
and unwelcome song, and employments of heaven, 
are gladly exchanged for the gratings of the pris- 
on-house, and the wail of perdition; for God him- 
self has spoken it: “Without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord.” 
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Original. 
NIGHT. 


BY MRS. DUMONT. 


Tue gathering night 
Is stealing softly on, to rule the hour 
With dusky robe, and gems of pure, pale light, 
And many a ministry of voiceless power ; 
With gorgeous train the regal day hath past— 
Another sway is o’er us to be cast— 
She comes like dark Sultana from her bower. 


The quiet night! 

Stilling with viewless weight the roar of life, 
Labor’s deep din, and action’s fierce delight, 

And earth’s wide jar, and myriad sounds of <trife. 
How the hush’d air fills with the calm intense, 
As awed by her serene magnificence, 

While through the heavens her kindling lamps 

grow rife. 


The silent night! 
Shedding soft coolness o’er life’s heated tide, 
Even as the dews, poured with her misty light 
That give new freshness to faint nature wide; 
So on the throbbing heart, and burning brain, 
As on she moves amid her vestal train, 
Her balm descends like showers on Hermon’s side. 


The slumb’rous night! 
Shedding on worn and weary frames soft sleep— 
Bringing the beggar visions warm and bright— 
Curtaining his straw with her own shadows deep, 
And calling out from nature’s chords around, 
Her many whispers of sweet lulling sound, 
The blessed seal on his closed eyes to keep. 


The changeful night! 
For she hath sterner ministries than these: 
She comes not always with her stars bedight, 
Nor trailing Summer’s floating incense wreaths, 
Nor with the tender gleam of summer hues, 
Nor the still-dropping of her stealthy dews, 
Nor low, soft sighs, like those that young love 
breathes. 


She hath other train! 
Blackness and rushing storms attend her sway— 
Wild dancing lights, exulting in her reign, 
And lurid fires, round her pavilion play ; 
While the deep measure of the winds afar, 
Mingling their rush with the loud thunder’s jar, 
Round their dark chambers holds its pealing way. 


But night—deep night— 
Owes not the pomp of storms her awful power— 
*Mid all her beauty, when her starry light 
O’er earth and sea falls like a silvery shower, 











Through her long watches gathers fearful gloom— 
A breathing sense of mystery, and the tomb 
Through all her realm, deepening her softest hour— 


A language traced 
By her dark shadows, ’mid her wide repose, 
Whispering of sleep, by heavier chain embraced 
Than that she links at day’s recurring close— 
A dreamless rest no matin sound shall break, 
Though all glad sounds with morning’s call 
awake, 
And day’s broad radiance o’er the slumberer glows. 


Prophetic night! 
Yet, while she breathes of death, before her shrine, 
The spirit, drinking her unearthly light, 
Draws, of its own immortal nature, sign ; 
For its awed depths swift ecstasies o’ersweep— 
Revealings of the beautiful—too deep 
For its full grasp, yet speaking it divine. 


As gleams of sight, 
With brief, bright flash, poured on the imperfect eye, 
Leaving sad yearnings for the glorious light, 
Witness the power of its vailed faculty ; 
So the soul’s lightning glance, its flitting sense 
Of splendors, for its vision too intense, 
Give token of its place of birth on high. 


O, holy night! 
Awful in strength—in beauty strangely fair— 
Priestess of Him who filled thine urns with light, 
And of whose effluence all thy glories are— 
What temple is like thine—o’ershadowing earth— 
And where, ’mid songs that with the stars had 
birth, 
Thou callest all its living throngs to prayer? 


Original. 

TO A DEPARTED SAINT. 
Anp thou art gone to thy long resting place, 
No more on earth to meet love’s fond embrace— 
No more to hold communion with thy friends ; 
For here, alas! all love—all friendship ends. 
And thou art gone! yes, gone from toil and care— 
From all that mortals know, or feel, or bear— 
Gone to the lonely, quiet shades of death— 
In peaceful slumbers yielded up thy breath. 
No more shall tears of grief each other chase 
Adown thy time-bleached, and thy care-worn face ; 
For now, with thee, all tears—all griefs are o’er— 
Nor pain, nor sorrow e’er shall reach thee more. 
How tranquil now thy once so anxious breast! 
How calm thy sleep! how undisturbed thy rest! 
And thou wilt rest till Christ shall say, “ Arise! 
Come home! come to thy dwelling in the skies!” 
And then thy scattered dust shall re-unite, 
And thou, all pure, shalt dwell with him in light. 

ELLEN. 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN BRAZIL. 


BY D. P. KIDDER. 
— 4 
RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Landing at the Palace Square—The Crowd—Buildings— 
Rua Direita—Coffee Carriers—African Songs—Cries—Piaca 
do Commercio—Alfandega—Post Office—National Flag. 


Tue stranger, in whatever way he may have 
arrived in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, usually 
lands in a small boat at the Largo do Pago or palace 
square. At flood tide the waters of the bay dash 
and foam against the stone parapet, which at this 
point marks their limit, with a violence that en- 
ables one to appreciate the granite stairs upon 
which he may set foot, while the boat is held fast 
along side. At various other places of landing, 
the passenger must expect to be indebted to a ride 
through the surf on the shoulders of his boatmen, 
or to receive a wetting in attempting to jump on 
shore. Of docks there are none, nor any semblance 
of our usual facilities for bringing vessels into con- 
nection with the shore, save in some recent fixtures 
for the steam ferry-boats, which ply between the 
city and Nitheroy on the opposite side of the bay. 
Coasting steamers, merchant vessels, and men-of- 
war, lie at anchor in the stream. 

At the palace square, the stranger finds himself 
surrounded by a throng as diverse in habits and 
appearance, and as variegated in complexion and 
costume, as his fancy ever pictured. The majority 
of the crowd are Africans, who collect around the 
fountains to obtain water, which flows perpetually 
from a score of pipes, and which is caught in tubs 
or barrels and borne off upon the heads of both 
males and females. The slaves go universally 
bare-footed, but some of them are gaily dressed. 
Their sociability, when congregated at these re- 
sorts, is usually extreme; but sometimes it ends in 
differences and blows. To prevent disorders of 
this kind, soldiers are generally stationed near the 
fountains, who are pretty sure to maintain their 
authority over the unresisting blacks. At certain 
hours of the day, great numbers of citizens and 
foreign residents walk out in the Largo do Paco, to 
enjoy a look down the bay and the refreshing cool- 
ness of the sea-breeze. A guard of soldiers usually 
stands in front of the palace, which is a heavy 
building, exhibiting the old Portuguese style of 
architecture. It was long used as a residence by 
the Viceroys, and for a time by Don John VL., but 
is now appropriated to various public offices, and 
contains a suite of rooms in which court is held on 
gala days. Not unfrequently an imperial coach 
makes its appearance here, whose galloping guards 
and out-riders produce a sensation in the crowd of 
a different species from that caused by a desire to 








see its inmates. The buildings at the rear of the 
palace square, were all erected for ecclesiastical 
purposes. The oldest was a Franciscan convent, 
but has long since been connected with the palace, 
and used for secular purposes. The old chapel 
remains, but has been superseded in popularity as 
well as splendor by the imperial chapel, which 
stands at its right. Adjoining the imperial chapel 
is that of the third order of our Lady of Mt. Car- 
mel, which is daily open. In apartments at the 
rear of this edifice, is the public and national 
library. 

The streets of the city are generally quite nar- 
row, and paved with stones of a large form. The 
unevenness with which these stones are laid, causes 
great jarring of carriages. The houses seldom 
exceed three stories in height, but nearly all are 
occupied as dwellings. Even in streets chiefly de- 
voted to business, the first floors only are appro- 
priated to the storage and display of goods; while 
families reside above. Granite is the material of 
which nearly all the edifices are constructed. The 
outside walls, however, are not laid up with hewn 
blocks, but with finer and irregular fragments, 
cemented together and coated without by plaster- 
ing. The color is almost invariably white, and 
glistens in the-sun in powerful contrast with the 
red earthen tiling of the roofs. 

Passing out of the Largo do Pago to the right, 
we enter the rua Direita, which is the widest and 
most important street of the city, running nearly 
parallel to the shore of the bay, on which the city 
fronts. Nothing can be more animated and pecu- 
liar, than the scenes which are witnessed here 
during the business hours of the day. These are 
governed by the regulations of the custom-house 
and consulado, and extend from nine A. M. till 
two P. M. During these hours only, vessels are 
permitted to discharge and receive their cargoes, 
and at the same time all business at the public 
offices must be transacted. Consequent upon these 
arrangements, the utmost activity is required to 
remove the goods dispatched at the custom-house, 
and to embark those productions of the country, 
which are daily required in the transactions of a 
vast commercial emporium. When the reader, 
moreover, is told that all this labor is performed by 
human hands; that scarcely a cart or a dray is 
used in the city for such purposes—unless, indeed, 
it be drawn by negroes, as, for the heavier burdens, 
a few are—he will be prepared to figure before his 
mind some scores of negroes moving, with loads 
upon their heads, in every direction. The coffee 
carriers usually go in troops, numbering ten or 
twenty individuals, of whom one takes the lead 
and is called the captain. These are usually the 
largest and strongest men that can be found, While 
at work they seldom wear any other garment than 
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a pair of short pantaloons. Their shirt is thrown 
aside, for the time, as an incumbrance. Each one 
takes a bag of coffee upon his head, weighing one 
hundred and sixty pounds, and when all are ready 
they start off on a measured trot, which soon in- 
creases toa rapid run. As one hand is sufficient to 
steady the load, several of them frequently carry 


musical instruments in the other, resembling chil- | 


dren’s rattle-boxes. These they shake to the 
double-quick time of some Ethiopian ditty, which 
they all join in singing as they run. Music has a 
powerful effect in exhilarating the spirits of the 
negro, and certainly no one should deny him the 
privilege of softening his hard lot, by producing the 
harmony of sounds, which are sweet to him, how- 
ever uncouth to other ears. It is said, however, 
that an attempt was at one time made to secure 
greater quietness in the streets, by forbidding the 
negroes to sing. Asa consequence, they performed 
little or no work, so the restri:tion was, in a short 
time, taken off. Certain it is, that they now avail 
themselves of their vocal privileges at pleasure, 
whether in singing and shouting to each other as 
they run, or in proclaiming to the people the va- 


rious articles they carry about for sale. The im- 


pressions made upon the stranger, by the mingled | 


sound of a hundred voices falling upon his ear at 
once, is not soon forgotten. 

The Piaga do Commercio, or exchange, occupies 
a prominent position in the rua Direita. 


building, formerly a part of the custom-house, was | 
ceded by government for its present purposes in | 


18234, 


This | 











| 
| 
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| 
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By means of considerable expense, it was | 


' 


modernized and beautified, so that it now presents | 
an aspect quite in contrast with the antique struc- | 


tures by which it is surrounded. It contains a 
reading-room, supplied with Brazilian and foreign 
newspapers, and is subject to the usual regulations 
of such an establishment in other cities. Beneath 
its spacious portico, the merchants of eight or nine 
different nations meet each other in the morning, 
to interchange salutations and to negotiate their 
general business. 

Adjoining the Piaga is the public entrance of the 
Alfandega, or custom-house—an institution which 
most travelers in foreign countries have occasion to 
remember. 


cover. Once out of boats or lighters, they are dis- 
tributed and stored in respective departments, until 
a requisition is formally made for their examination 
and dispatch. That troublesome delays should 


occasionally occur, in the dispatch of goods and 
baggage, is not surprising, to any one acquainted 
with the tedious formalities which the laws require ; 
nor would it be strange, among the host of em- 
pregados or sub-officers connected with the estab- 


The vast warehouses of this establish- | 
ment extend quite to the sea-side, upon which con- | 
veniences are constructed for landing goods under | 








lishment, upon very limited pay, that some are 
occasionally found, who will embarrass your busi- 
ness at every step, until their favor is conciliated 
by some direct or, indirect appropriation of money 
to their benefit. Most of the large commercial 
houses have a dispatching clerk, whose especial 
business it is to attend upon the Alfandega; and 
the stranger, who is unaccustomed to the language 
and customs of the country, will always avoid much 
inconvenience by obtaining the services of one of 
these. If he does not then succeed to his liking, his 
only remedy will be “ter paciencia,” to have pa- 
tience. From my own experience in passing books 
and baggage through the different custom-houses of 
Brazil, I am prepared to say, that a person who under- 
stands and endeavors to conform to the laws of the 
country, may expect, in similar circumstances, to 
meet with kind treatment and all reasonable accom- 
modations. Should he succeed in getting through 
the Grande Portam Rio, about the time that huge 
door is being closed up for the day, he will witness 
a lively scene. Boxes, bales, and packages, of every 
species of goods, cases of furniture, pipes of liquor, 
and coils of rope, lie heaped together in a confusion 
only equaled by the crowd of clerks, feitors, and 
negroes, who block up the whole of the rua Direita 
in their rush to obtain possession of their several 
portions, and in their vociferations to hasten the 
removal of their merchandize. 

In the same street, and near by the Portam da 
Alfandega, is the Correio Geral, or general post- 
office. You enter by a large vestibule with a stone 
floor, which is occupied by several soldiers, who 
frequently lie in a very unmilitary posture, on the 
benches around the sides of the apartment. A 
flight of stairs conducts you to the second floor, 
from which you may enter on the left the offices of 
the national bank and treasury. On the right, 
behind a high gounter, are the letters and newspa- 
pers of the post-office distributed—not in boxes, 
according to alphabetical order, but in heaps, ac- 
cording to the places from which they have come. 
On the sides of the room are hung numerical lists 
of names, arranged under the head of cartas de 
Minas, de S. Paulo, &c. The foreign letters, with 
the exception of those belonging to certain mercan- 
tile houses, who pay an annual subscription to have 
their letters sent them, are generally thrown to- 
gether promiscuously, and he who comes first has 
the privilege of looking over the whole mass, and 
selecting such as belong to himself or his friends. 
Although in such a method of letter delivery there 
is an apparent liability to frequent mistakes, yet, 
in my own experience, mistakes or loss of letters 
seldom or never occurred. Charges for postage are 
moderate. It sometimes happens, however, that 
books or packages, which ought to have passed 
through the custom-house, find their way to the 
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post-office, and then the expense is extravagant. If 
the person is dissatisfied with the amount charged, 
he can appeal to the decision of the Inspector Gen- 
eral, to whose office he will be conducted, through 
several apartments, in the rear of the office of de- 
livery. When the sum to be paid is fixed, the 
person to whom the parcel belongs must take it, or 
expect to receive nothing more from the office until 
he does. In general, the civilities which a person 
will receive at the post-office of Rio de Janeiro, are 
in happy contrast with the sullen and boorish in- 
difference often met with in the post-offices of the 
United States. 

The transmission of mails throughout the coun- 
try,*is slow and unfrequent, being performed on 
horse-back or by foot-carriers. The larger maiis 
are sent and received by vessels on the ceast. The 
inland mails to the distant provinces, depart once in 
five days, and return at corresponding intervals. 

In all the public offices of Brazil, the visitor will 
be struck with one arrangement, as being in pecu- 
liarly good taste. Owing to the warmth of the 
climate, there is no necessity for closed doors; but, 
on the other hand, ventilation is desirable. Hence, 
each door is hung with a screen of green cloth, 
bearing the imperial coat of arms, and resembling 
the national flag. This emblem is decidedly beau- 
tiful. It exhibits an armillary sphere of gold on a 
cross of the order of Christ, surrounded by a circle 
of stars, in silver, representing the different prov- 
inces of the empire. The back ground is an es- 
cutcheon surmounted by the imperial crown, and 
supported by a wreath from the coffee tree and the 
tobacco plant, to indicate the commercial riches of 
the country. No people more enthusiastically ad- 
mire their flag than do the Brazilians, and their 
respect for it seems to increase with its daily ex- 
hibition, either suspended in the manner described, 
or floating over their forts and vessels. This flag 
has not seldom been the theme of poetic inspira- 
tion, as, for example, in the following verse of an 
ode on the accession of the young emperor Don 
Pedro II. 


“ Troai canhoens! trombetas bellicosas 
Tangei! rufai tambores! 
Nos ares, auri-verdes estandartes, 
Radiantes tremulem.” 


Let the tambors ring and the cannons thunder, 
Let the trumpets sound with a warlike roar ; 

As the gold and green of the nation’s standard, 
Are waving aloft on the tremulous air. 


INCONSISTENT. 

Wuart strange servants some Christians are! al- 
ways at work for themselves, and never doing any 
thing for him whom they call Master! And what 
subjects! ever desiring to take the reins of gov- 
ernment into their own hands. 
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BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 


Ye come, O! ye bright and ye beautiful band, 
To wake up pure thoughts in the heart ; 
From the place where ye dwell, in the shadowy 
land, 
Ye come but as quickly depart. 
Like the soft breath of even, ye steal o’er the soul, 
And ye tread all the mazes which thought can 
control. 


Ye come, beauteous visions, as light as the air, 
As soft and as silent as sieep, 
And smiles linger too on the cheek of despair, 
The mourner e’en ceases to weep, 
When the scenes which ye wake, burst at once on 
the view, 
And the hopes of the future all pass in review. 


Ye banish all sorrows, ye dry all our tears, 
Ye bury all thoughts of the past, 
And hush to repose all the promptings of fear, 
But die as a voice on the blast. 
O, ye came, yet like phantoms, ye bright, happy 
throng, 
And the music of spirits was heard in your song. 


Ye came on the moonbeams; the voice of the 
streams 
Such music as yours can supply: 
For words such as those that we hear in cur dreams, 
The children of fancy, soon die ; 
And those sounds seem to flow from that long 
sought for strand, 
Which we oft call our home, in the bright spirit- 
land. 


Sleep’s blissful companions, how oft have I seen 
Your forms with the spirit’s own eye, 
While treading the halls of my thoughts, you have 
been 
Like beings too lovely to die ; 
And I’ve thought in such moments my spirit was 
free, 
And beheld the bright land where its home soon 
shall be. 


8 © Cte 


THE RAINBOW. 

I know that each moment of rapture or pain, 
But shortens the links in life’s mystical chain ; 
I know that my form, like that bow from the wave, 
May pass from the earth and lie cold in the grave, 
Yet O, when death’s shadows my bosom becloud, 
When I shrink from the thought of the coffin and 

shroud, 
May Hope, like the rainbow, my spirit infold 
In her beautiful pinions of purple and gold. 
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MY COLLEGE CLASS-MATE. 


BY PRESIDENT COLLINS. 

“Satu we walk awhile?” said I, to a very dear 
and intimate friend, as we sallied forth from our 
last daily recitation, one fine autumnal evening, in 
October, 183-. The proposition was acceded to; 
and heartily glad to escape from the toils and con- 
finement of study, we started out, not knowing 
whither, and having no other object in view than to 
enjoy the beauties of a most lovely landscape, and 
revive our somewhat drooping spirits, by inhaling 
the soft yet exhilarating atmosphere of one of the 
sweetest evenings I remember ever to have seen. 
There is something in the communings of the soul 
with the loveliness of nature, which infuses a holy 
influence. We cannot look upon the various works 
of God—the beautiful, the grand, and the sublime— 
and notice how infinite benevolence is interwoven 
with every condition and circumstance of our being, 
without feeling a mysterious, yet holy eloquence, 
come up from the scenes around; and we return 
from the sacred lessons thus inculcated, feeling that 
we are both happier and better men. The sym- 
pathies of the soul become tuned in harmony with 
the thousand voices which speak around us—the 
ruffled temper is soothed into quietude—the clamors 
of soul-corroding care are unconsciously hushed, 
and the turbulence of passion, we can hardly tell 
how, feels itself rebuked as if in the presence of 
holier influences. 

Our walk was in the midst of one of the loveliest 
of New England’s many lovely scenes. The su- 
burban way, on which is situated the Wesleyan 
University—over which institution, at that time, 
presided one of the noblest Christian spirits, as well 
as elegant scholars, which the Methodist Church in 
America has ever produced, but who has now gone 
to his eternal reward—overlooks one of the most 
charming cities of that land of the Pilgrims., Its 
beautiful white houses, of neat and tasteful archi- 
tecture, intermingled with so plentiful a variety 
of forest trees, present a fine instance of the rus 
in urbe, so delightful to the eye of taste, and al- 
ways so refreshing to the soul. Far below, on 
their ocean-ward journey, danced the clear waters 
of the majestic Connecticut, glittering in the bright 
sun of that October sky, and sweeping around as if 
they loved to linger in the soft bosom of those 
merry green hills. Far in the distance, on all sides 
round, rose an amphitheatre of hills and gently 
swelling mountains, spotted with beautiful farms, 
and crowned with their woody crests, rising tier 
above tier, and stretching away till they seemed to 
cut the azure canopy of heaven. 

My companion was of a thoughtful, melancholy 








temper—of sincere and ardent piety, and exquisite 
sensibility to all the finer shades of beauty, either 
of nature or art. He was born and had passed his 
earlier years among the grand and picturesque 
scenery of the Green Mountains. His youth had 
been one of remarkable interest and vicissitude, 
spent as a missionary teacher among the Indians 
of Upper Canada. There, by his ready perception 
of character, the facility with which he accom- 
modated himself to their rude habits of life, and 
his superior qualifications—obtained, while yet so 
young, by the energies of his own self-instructing 
mind—he had won largely upon the affections of 
these stern children of the forest, and acquired 
great influence over them while yet a boy. Through 
difficulties, which would have daunted for ever a 
mind of less energy, and with delicate health, he 
had pursued his preparatory studies at Potsdam 
and Cazenovia, New York, and now, at the age of 
twenty-two, had come, along with many other 
youthful, yet devoted sons of the Church, to en- 
joy the advantages of our then infant university. 
Reared thus in familiar intercourse with nature, 
his glowing imagination was delicately alive to all 
that is tender and beautiful, as well as bold and 
sublime, in the works of God. Every thing in the 
scenery around us, on that evening—ever memo- 
rable in the annals of friendship—was calculated to 
awaken such emotions; and as we pursued our 
rambles toward the setting sun, often did his ex- 
cited feelings burst forth in strains of pious and 
poetic fervor, which would have done no discredit 
to a Brainard’s head or heart: 
“The sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 
The melody of woods, and winds, and waters,” 

were all so many incentives to pious contempla- 
tion ; and he loved, by the ladder of faith, thus to 
climb through nature up to nature’s great Ar- 
chitect. 

Suddenly we came to an old burial ground, where 
sleeps the sacred dust of hundreds of the early 
dwellers of that land. Who could pass by such a 
spot, and not feel his lighter thoughts and gayer 
feelings rebuked, as if in the presence of the dead? 
It always seems to me as if the spirits of the de- 
parted were lingering in such mournful places, to 
guard their moldering ashes, and to whisper some 
sad memento mori in the ear of the vagrant school- 
boy, or careless visitor, who dares to intrude upon 
their sacred realm. The solemn sound of the wind, 
as in fitful gusts it wanders by, or sighs, through 
the trees and the long grass, its sad monody to the 
dead, strikes upon the imagination like a spirit’s 
voice, and whispers, “Thou too must die.” We 
paused to look upon the various monuments which 
affection had erected to those who had gone. Alas, 
how futile our attempts to rescue from oblivion 
even the names of those we love and honor here. 
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A few years pass away, and they fade from the page 
of memory. A few years more, and the deeply 
chiseled marble, worn by the destroying eleinents, 
no longer tells its tale to the passer by. Here was 
sleeping before us the gray-haired sire of the olden 
time, who, with lion heart and valiant hand, had 
done battle nobly for his wife and little ones, 
against the savage Mohicans, the stern and cruel 
aboriginal possessors of that proud land. Here, 
also, as we saw by the fresh made mound, was the 
tender infant, which the heart-broken mother had 
just laid down in its long resting place, and with 
anguish of spirit had returned to her now desolate 
home. The youth of tender years was there, and 
the man of middle life—the faithful soldier of 
Christ, and the stout-hearted scorner of Redeeming 
love—all the grim trophies of the monster death— 
all undistinguished in their narrow houses, yet we 
doubted not that the faithful were safely garnered 
in the memory of Christ. ’'Twas sad to look upon 
such a scene. ’ T'was sad to think that such was 
the end of all human expectations. Sadder still 
would have been the heart, had not hope been there 
with the sweet assurance, that from many of these 
humble mounds, beneath which lay hid the repul- 
sive remnants of festering mortality, there should 
ere long go up the sainted spirit, clothed with an- 
gelic vestments, and crowned with immortality and 
eternal life. 

What wonder then, as we wandered by this scene 
so fruitful of melancholy reflection, that our con- 
versation, just now the mere overflowings of buoy- 
ant and cheerful spirits, should give way to intenser 
feeling, and we pass on in silence? At length re- 
sumed my friend, with an abruptness which showed 
whither his thoughts had been straying, “I don’t 
know, C., why it is, but I have often thought, since I 
came to M., that this will be the last chapter in my 
life, and that I shall lay my bones here upon the 
cold banks of the Connecticut ; but ’’—and here he 
paused, his voice trembled with emotion, and his 
whole manner was indicative of an intense struggle 
within—“ if thus it pleases God”’—he paused again, 
as if the thought were too big for utterance—* I 
can say, ‘not my will but thine, O God, be done.’”’ 
The deep and solemn feeling with which these 
words were uttered, and the pious resignation 
which they expressed—knowing as I did, how ar- 
dently he had toiled for the benefits of a liberal 
education, and that the consummation of his wishes 
was now so near—convinced me that H. was a 
Christian of no ordinary piety, and that his spirit 
had been in close and holy communion with God, 
while we were lingering around that place of 
graves. Little did I think that these solemn words 
were so full of prophecy, or that the solemn proph- 
ecy would be so soon fulfilled. 

A half mile further brought us to the summit of 

Vou. IV.—18 








Indian Hill, a beautiful eminence, from which, on 
all sides, the prospect was most extensive and de- 
lightful. The sun, which thus far had been riding 
through a cloudless sky, was just sinking in the 
west. But now, a thin, fleecy cloud seemed to 
diffuse itself suddenly far over the western horizon, 
and to shoot high up toward the zenith. On this 
the solar king, shorn of his intenser rays by the 
vapors of evening, was painting a thousand fan- 
tastic hues, which art can neither imitate nor 
language describe. Above him was a circle of bril- 
liant scarlet, which softened, in the distance, into 
the most beautiful vermilion. This again melted 
away, first into the deep blush of the rose, and then 
the delicate hues of the lilac, the most soft and 
spirit-like I ever beheld. Beyond this was a pure 
apple green, which gradually subsided into the gor- 
geous purple, and then the azure blue—all so char- 
acteristic of the Indian summer, the evening skies 
of which are no where else so splendid as in New 
England. 

‘Do you notice that rich lilac tint, so exquisitely 
soft and delicate ?”’ said H., pointing to the heavens. 

“TI was just admiring it,’’ said I. 

“That is precisely the tint to which I alluded, a 
few evenings ago, in my senior declamation,” he 
replied, “‘when attempting to describe ‘the con- 
sumptive.’”’ 

“J remember the comparison perfectly, and 
thought it very happy and beautiful; but to whom 
did you refer?” 

“To Miss , of M.”’ he answered, *‘on whose 
death I also preached last Sabbath.” 

I forgot to inform the reader, that my friend was 
a licentiate preacher of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. During his senior year, thus far, he had 
statedly ministered on the Sabbath, to a small pa- 
rish, about five miles distant. Here he had deeply 
endeared himself to the small society for whom he 
labored, by his excellent spirit of piety, and the 
superior intellectual character of his ministrations. 
His heart was in the work. He loved nothing so 
well as to labor for God, and the salvation of im- 
mortal souls. His deep and growing piety, carried 
a living refutation to all of the objection so often 
raised, that college life and college learning are 
unfriendly to godliness. Indeed, he panted for 
nothing so much, as to be loosed from the bonds 
which yet bound him for a while, that he might 
give himself unreservedly to the service of his Di- 
vine Master. 

‘A few days before her death,’’ he continued, 
“learning that her end was near, I called to see 
and converse with her, respecting her prospects for 
that spirit world, which it was obvious she soon 
mustenter. I found her calm and composed—fully 
conscious of her situation. She was about eighteen 
years of age, and though on the very brink of the 
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grave, one of the most beautiful and lovely objects 
I ever beheld. So delicate—so frail—and the hec- 
tic flush of that ever flattering, yet cruel disease, 
shone so clear and beautiful through her almost 
transparent skin. Her sufferings, also, had chast- 
ened her naturally amiable temper into almost 
angelic sweetness. But all this loveliness was still | 
more enhanced, by the meek and holy resignation | 
to the will of her heavenly Father, with which | 
she endured the insidious approaches of the awful | 
messenger—death, Though just arrived at that | 
interesting age, in which the young heart lays hold | 
of life with its freshest and strongest affections, no | 

| 





murmur escaped her lips; and when she died—as 
she did before my next appointment in the neigh- 
borhood—lI learned that her end was peaceful and 
glorious. She sweetly slept in Jesus. And what 
rendered this case still more affecting, she was the 
third sister who has died out of that family with the 
same disease, and ali within one year!”’ 

By this time the dews of night were falling 


around us, and we hastily returned to our rooms. 
* * * * * * 





A few days afterward, while engaged in preparing 
for an afternoon recitation, I was interrupted by a | 
slight rap at the door. A friend opened it, and | 
hastily informed me that, “if 1 wished again to see H. 
alive, | must go to his room immediately.”’ A cold, 


indescribable shudder passed over me, as I arose 
and followed him. It was not unexpected, yet it 
was not expected so soon. I had been with him an 
hour before, and found him failing fast. On enter- 
ing, he extended his cold, death-pale hand, and 
said, ‘I suppose you have heard what the physi- 
ciane say respecting me?’ “Yes,” I replied, 
“vet I can’t give up hope,” although my heart 
smote me with the conviction, that medical aid had 
done its utmost without avail. It was obvious that 
his trembling spirit was about 


“To join the disembodied saints, 
And find its long sought rest.” 
His feet were already cold, and had lost their sensi- 
bility. The chill waters of Jordan were already 
swelling around him, yet we did not think his end | 
so near. In reply to the allusions which he had 
made to the decision of his physicians, I inquired, 
* Do you feel ready?” ‘If I did not,” he answered, 
‘it would be a poor time to prepare now.” I could 
say nothing further, but sat on his bed-side and 
wept in silence. Though from the nature of his 
disease, his sufferings had been uncommonly great, 
no murmur escaped his lips. A holy, unshaken 
confidence in his Savior sustained him to the last. 
Though dying in a land of strangers, far from his 
surviving parent and friends, he expressed but one 
wish which could not be gratified: “Could it please 
God,”’ said he, “*I should like to see my father once 
more before I die.” When thus hastily summoned 








to his room again, I found that the approaches 
of death had been fearfully rapid. A crowd of 
friends—his fellow-students and the professors— 
were hanging, with sad and awful interest, over his 
bed." His manly form was evidently struggling 
with his last enemy. ‘ More light,”’ said he, in a 
faint whisper, as the darkness of death began to 
seal up his mortal vision. Presently he stretched 
out his hand, as if to catch at some thing above 
him—his eyes became fixed and glassy—a slight 
groan, and all was over. His emancipated spirit 
was with his God, 

Many a heart ached that day, for never have I 
known an individual more universally beloved. ‘To 
his intimate friends he was peculiarly dear; and 
when in solemn procession we carried, the next 
day, his lifeless body, and laid it beneath the cold 


| clods of that same old burial ground, the remem- 


brance of our recent walk, and the solemn presen- 
timent which then hung upon his spirits, and 
which had hastened to so melancholy a fulfillment, 
awakened a gush of feeling which could not be re- 
strained. A deeper gloom never pervaded any 
community, than what reigned throughout the 
college. We all felt that death had come very 
near, and with cruel lust, had taken our noblest 
spirit. Our brightest star had set. Yet, sweet and 
holy consolation mingled with our grief. Although 
his light was extinguished here, we felt that he had 
set like the morning star, 
“ Which goes not down behind the darkling west, 
But melts away in the pure light of heaven.” 

Though cut down in the morning of life, and the 
proud column of his lofty hopes thus prostrated 
and broken, he left behind him the sweet savor of 
a Christian name, which will not soon die from 
many hearts. Though his destiny seemed broken 
off in the midst, we doubted not that infinite Wis- 
dom had called him to a higher sphere. And 
though his harp on earth was thus for ever silenced 
in death, we believe it is still attuned, in choral 
symphony, with those of the blood-washed myriads 
on high. ‘Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints.” 


SIGNIFICANT HINTS. 

Dost thou envy another’s wealih? Be as indus- 
trious, as prudent, and as persevering as he, and 
then thou shalt find thy disorder gradually to abate, 
and finally entirely subside. Dost thou envy an- 
other for the beauty of her person? Study the 
philosophy of the eye, and then thou shalt learn 
that beauty lives only among the virtues, which is 
a sure antidote to the malignant poison of the dis- 
order. Dost thou envy another’s good name? Be 
as good, as just, as useful as he, and thy health 
shall be as fresh as the morning rose. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION.* 


BY L. D. M’CABE. 


Bur the transcendent majesty of the Christian | 


system, is exhibited in the development of the 
moral faculties. Upon the proper exercise of these 
depends the perfection of humanity, and the har- 
monious triumphs of society. Upon this point 
Christianity sheds her brightest rays, and pours 
her happiest effulgence. A disposition to love 
with supremacy, and serve with fervency, some 
object, is immovably imbedded in the soul. Hence, 
no age, no tribe, no nation, has failed to elevate 


some being, to whom they have paid divine honors. | 


Reason decides, and facts confirm the decision, 
that the character of the worshiped will be thrown 
back upon that of the worshiper. This conse- 
quence cannot be avoided—it is as invariable as 


the attraction of steel by the magnet. Hence, the | 


great point of weakness in all the systems of civ- 
ilization, has been the inability to conceive of an 
object worthy the nature and the dignity of.man. 
Had they been able, or disposed if able, to have 
presented to the world an objective being, in every 
way worthy of its supreme veneration and univer- 
sal service, they then might have led on the race 
in the path of illimitable improvement; but, fail- 
ing in the adjustment of this keystone of moral 
excellence, the loud acclamations of ‘*grace—grace 


unto it,” have never been shouted over the perfec- | 


tion of our nature. Many were the plans adopted, 


mighty the efforts made, and splendid the concep- | 


tions reared; but all of no avail—man still found 
himself cut from his moorings, driven by the winds, 
and dashed by the tempests. 

For the purity of the affections, the exaltation 
of the character, and the peace of society, the ob- 
ject worshiped must be worthy of adoration. And 


no being is worthy of man’s adoration that is not | 
incomprehensible to his understanding. But his | 


understanding can comprehend all that his imag- 
ination can conceive. Hence the utter impossibil- 
ity that a conception should ever be reared, so infi- 
nitely removed from man, that toward it he might 
approximate for ever, gathering perfection and 
bliss at each succeeding step in his eternal jour- 
ney. That would operate as a centre of gravity, 
to which the elements of society, and the faculties 
of humanity, would unerringly tend. 

But when the last ray of hope is merged in 
the gloom of despair, a light streams from the 
“Star of Bethlehem,” and Christianity presents a 
spiritual being, in every way worthy of man’s 
affections and obedience—one infinite in wisdom 





* Concluded from page 116. 


| and power, justice and holiness—one to whom he 
was more nearly allied than to all else—one sus- 
taining the commanding relations of Creator and 
Preserver, Benefactor and Redeemer—one ready 
to receive into his favor the most unhappy of the 
sons of misery, on the simple condition of peni- 
tence, and consecration of his powers to the high- 
est interests of himself, his fellow, and the uni- 
verse. Now, admitting that around the authen- 
| ticity of the Christian system encircle the most 
| impenetrable clouds, yet it must strike every mind 
| as being philosophically the very principle to bind 
together the various elements of man, and of soci- 
ety. Let man fasten his affections to this eoncep- 
 tion—let him love and serve the God of Christian- 
ity—he is at once fired with a proper estimate of 








_ the first time in all his history, an object—a per- 


| himself. Immediately spring up before him, for 
| fection—a good perfectly adapted to his nature. 


| From the reveries of the dreamy past he is aroused 


by this thrilling discovery. The voice of author- 
ity salutes his delighted ear, urging him, by the 
most moving incentives, to the attainment of his 
| destined home—to the possession of these blessed 
| realities. T'he beams of perfection, irradiating from 
the centre, throw their hallowing influence over the 
| soul. A conquering energy falls upon every element 
| of society. 

| With this incomprehensible divinity at our head, 
| whose hand we see grasping the peaceful resultant 
of the capacities of every man—binding it to soci- 
ety—grasping the resultant of society—attaching 


point so earnestly craved by human nature, can 
any one doubt that we are driving right on to the 


| confines of perfection ? 


| The destiny of man is two-fold—that of his ex- 


| istence on earth, and that of his being in a future 





state. The present being but an introduction to 


| the future, there is an intimate connection between 


them. The nature and importance of the present 
can only be known from a knowledge of the na- 
ture and importance of the future. Man’s destiny 
in this life will assume a form and dignity, cor- 
responding to his conception of the future. If 
this conception be degraded, imperfect, or unde- 
fined, the present will partake of the same indefi- 
nite and debased character. Now, all the light 
which other systems have reflected upon the fu- 
ture has been misty and uncertain. But it is not 
possible that a more precise, refined, and ennobling 
state should ever be presented, than that portrayed 
by the Christian writers. They indissolubly bind 
together the present and the future, declaring that 
a realization of future perfection is suspended upon 
the accomplishment of the destiny in this world; 
that the least violation of the precepts of Christi- 














' anity will not fail to meet us at some point in our 


it to civilization, and the ship directed to that - 
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onward development, detracting from our happi- | 
ness, and retarding our advancement to the goal 
of absolute perfection. Such views attach the | 
greatest importance to the present life, offer the | 
weightiest inducements to rectitude, and present | 
the most exalted objects of pursuit. Skepticism | 
may affirm that this rectitude has no foundation, 
and that these objects have no existence; but it 
cannot affirm that between them and human na- 
ture there is no fitness, or that the latter has no | 
affinity for the former. 

Society must be founded upon principles of | 
right. But if right be arbitrary, or if it have no | 
existence, society cannot exist, and, consequently, 
civilization is impossible. What then is right? | 
At this point, too, the world has lost its way, and | 
has formed as many conceptions of right as they | 
have introduecd objects of religious homage. Right, | 
that is adapted to the character and condition of | 
man, can have but one foundation. Remove it | 
from that, and you introduce eternal fluctuations— | 
you open the flood-gates of strife, and let the dark | 
waters of contention pass over the fragrance of so- | 
ciety. It is the character of the object worshiped | 
that furnishes the idea of right. Now, the char- | 
acter of the divinity of the Christian system can- | 
not be imitated without results the most pleasing 
upon the individual, and effects the most healthy | 
and generous upon community. Right is made to 
take its resting place upon the changeless wiil of | 
this exalted Sovereign. His will being the perfec- | 
tion of the universe, renders divinely sacred all 


individual and social rights; and the highest of his 
creatures dare not intercept the feeblest in their | 
strugglings for the accomplishment of their des- | 
tiny. Let this definition of right, which finds its | 
echo in human nature, take possession of the race; 


then the splendid discovery, that man’s highest and 
truest interest is attained by perfect devotion to the 
welfare of his fellow, bursts upon the astonished | 
But this discovery only makes way for | 
Now the race appears as one 


world. 
one still more vivid. 
stupendous whole, whose centre is sustained by 
the hand of Omnipotence; and, consequently, in- 
dividual perfection is involved in the perfection of 
the whole. 

This is one of the bright achievements of Chris- 
tianity—a conquest over ignorance and darkness, 
that no other system ever has or ever could secure. 
But Christianity speaks the bright conception before 
us, and steadies it for our gaze. If that concep- 
tion recede from our view, and be lost in mystery, 
farewell for ever to civilization. No other system 
has revealed the grand point of human weakness. 
The miseries, the failures, and the helplessness of 
man have been treasured up by the historian; but 
the severest minds have sought in vain for that 








invisible cause whose effects upon the stupendous 


system of human destiny were so palpably dread- 
ful. In every system of philosophy and morals 
there is a mighty chasm. ‘The moralist presents 
the rules of action that would be applicable to 
beings who have not, like ourselves, experienced 
the paralyzing power of someunseenagent. Their 
want of application to man as we find him he is 
free to admit and lament; but the obstruction in 
the tide of human volitions that urges it from its 
destined channel, he does not see—he cannot com- 
prehend. But Christianity marches to the point, 
grasps the difficulty, sheds light upon the cause, 
shows the commencement of its ravages, and pro- 
poses an efficient remedy. It declares that disobe- 
dience has separated between the soul and its Cre- 
ator—that obedience is the only hook upon which 
man fastens his destiny. Remove the power of 
gravitation, and the universe is wrecked—planet 
dashes upon planet—system thunders against sys- 
tem in the wildest confusion; so take away the 
fastening to the throne of the Christian divinity, 
and the universe of mindis bestormed. Leaving its 
source of light and heat, it wanders on, far from 
its destined orbit, in ever-thickening darkness. 
This revelation accounts for the great disparity 
between the nature and the condition of man, 


| opens a silver passage back to that eminence from 


which man has precipitated himself, and proffers 


| assistance for the accomplishment of that for 


which he has been incapacitated by disobedience. 
This fact must be admitted—this cause must be 


|| discovered, and this remedy must be obtained, in 


order to perfect civilization. 

History shows us that all the backsets civiliza- 
tion has met with, have arisen from a neglect of the 
principles of Christianity. Not a solitary instance 
of failure can be adduced, in which the principles 
and views involved were not diametrically opposed 
to the principles and views of Christianity. A 
careful examination of Egyptian and Assyrian, 
Persian and Carthagenian, Grecian and Roman, 
European and American civilization, must bring 
ns to this conclusion. Unless there be a system 
that can perfectly develop, carrying along the de- 
velopment of man and of society, there can be no 
permanency of civilization. However perfect it 
may rise, it must give way to the introduction of 
some new theory, and shock a: shock—change 
after change. Those great impediments of im- 
provement will spot and make up the history of 
the future as it has that of the past. What mind, 
unmoved, could see civilization, now proudly ca- 
reering onward, checked and driven back to the 
darkness of savage barbarity? The effects of such 
a shock would be more terribly awful than the 
journey of the mightiest earthquake from conti- 
nent to continent. By admitting the total falsity 
of the Christian system, has it not been established 
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that its philosophy is indispensable to avoid these 
constant innovations? To it, and to it alone, is 
the world indebted for all definite notions of hu- 
man destiny—from it, and from it alone, has rolled 
the grand idea of personal responsibility—it, and 
it alone, has planted right upon its moveless base, 
and its arm alone has upturned the sublime truth 
that all men are equal. 

These ideas are indispensable; consequently, our 
proposition is true. ‘Then let the apostles of phi- 
lanthrophy rally around Christian philosophy. It 
alone has discovered that great chain of principles 
which, traced to its fastenings, will indissolubly 
bind together the wide-spread family of man. 
Upon this interesting topic the brightest stars in 
the intellectual firmament have shed their congre- 
gated splendors. Each new invention—every ad- 
ditional acquisition of one, has been treasured up 
by the succeeding generation. A mind has ap- 
peared in every age, whose mammoth power has 
collected the rays emanating from the history of 
the past, and cast them, with dazzling brightness, 
upon the civilization of his own time. But, until 
a lone stranger wandered from a distant world—a 
pitying messenger—and scattered the truce princi- 
ples of civilization, man, to himself, was the great- 
est enigma—his origin he knew not—his condition 
he could not understand—his destiny he was una- 
ble to conjecture, and society was as the angry 
twistings of the rolling cataract. 

Having shown that to Christianity we are in- 
debted for the fundamental principles of civiliza- 
tion, pleasing would be the task, and rich the re- 
ward of tracing out and comparing the legitimate 
consequences flowing from these principles with 
those of any other system. One example from 
the many must suffice. Every other system that 
has appeared in the world has intentionally degra- 
ded one half the human family, and that half the 
mothers of the whole. They have thrown up 
mountain barriers across their pathway to perfec- 
tion—they have denied them access to the foun- 
tains of improvement—they have plucked them 
from their destined sphere, and settled upon them 
the densest darkness. But Christianity snatches 
them from the noon 6f horror—makes them the 
companions, the counselors, sustainers, and equals 
of man—irradiates them with responsibility, intel- 
ligence, and immortality—adorns them with mod- 
esty, submission, and obedience. O, Christianity! 
Christianity! whether thou hast taken thy birth- 
place on the celestial plains or not, thine is the 
work of mercy. Our advancement and thy pros- 
perity are inseparable. Whether death be an eter- 
nal sleep or not, in thee centre the world’s hopes 
of perfection. Let not the inveteracy of man’s 
hatred, bent on his own ruin, drive thee from this 
wandering province of Jehovah’s dominions. 
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HOLINESS.—NO. III. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WAY OF HOLINESS, WITH NOTES 
BY THE Way.” 


‘Wilt thou be made whole ?” 


AND now may my beloved R., indeed, with the 
Father of the faithful, be permitted to make a sacri- 
fice of all her heart holds dear to God! May she, 
notwithstanding these shrinkings of the flesh, prove 
the willingness of her spirit in the sight of God, 
angels, and men, by now laying all upon the altar! 

Is your heart saying, “I cannot apprehend the 
altar as near?” ‘Take the sword of the Spirit and 
drive away this apprehension; for “it is nigh thee.” 
There is no intervening distance between you and 
Christ. The righteousness which is of faith speak- 
eth in this wise, “Say not in thine heart who shall 
ascend to heaven; that is, to bring Christ down from 
above; or who shall descend into the deep; that 
is, to bring up Christ again from the dead.” You 
have already observed that Christ hath set himself 
apart as the altar whereunto he designs that all 
his redeemed ones should come, and, by virtue of 
the altar upon which the offering is laid, become 
his peculiar people, zealous of good works. You 
are one of the dear disciples for whom he prayed 
when on earth, and he is now assuringly saying 
expressly to you, ‘For your sake I sanctify myself, 
that you may be sanctified through the truth.” 

And now what is wanting but that you, as a 
worker together with him, perform the work as- 
signed you? Perhaps you may have, in part, for- 
gotten your holy calling. It is the design of God 
that you should now, with the hallowed company 
of the redeemed, begin the everlasting song, ‘* Unto 
him that hath loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and his Father, to him be glory 
and dominion for ever and ever.”” May you now, 
in spirit, apprehend the vocation wherewith you 
are called! You are of God’s royal priesthood ! 
Will you now enter fully and actually into the 
work required by virtue of the relation which you 
now sustain to God? It is now your duty to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices. The offering to be presented 
is as near to you as is the altar upon which it is to 
be laid. The description of sacrifice now required 
at your hand, is found in Romans xii, 1. It reads 
thus: ‘I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable, unto God, which is 
your reasonable service.” 

** By the mercies of God!’? What an argument is 
that! O, can thine heart resist? Hear and obey, 
I beseech you. This moment present thyself “a 
living sacrifice, holy and acceptable, unto God.” 
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THE SUFFERER RELEASED. 


BY MRS. HAMLINE. 


“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 


Tue object of Christian biography is not to throw 
attractions round the sinner, but to illustrate the 


efficacy of the cross, and the glory of its Divine | 
victim. And if, in the blindness of our natural | 


love, we should swerve from this intention, how 


would our glorified friends reprove us; yea, and | 


weep, could there be tears in heaven. 


They sing, 


“Unto Him that hath loved us, and washed us | 
from our sins in his own blood, unto Him be | 


glory.” This, we doubt not, is now the song of 
her whose brief career we are about to sketch; and 
in the spirit of this language, we are happy to pre- 
sent to the notice of the reader another “sinner 
saved by grace.”’ If in this ‘‘young disciple’’ we 
find fewer faults, and more virtues, than are often 
found in those of her age—if in her protracted 
sufferings she was patient and cheerful—if in 
sickness she was weaned from earth, and made 
ready for heaven, let all the praise be given to Him 
who sanctified her through affliction. For God is 
the author of every pious emotion in every human 
heart. 

Elizabeth Elstner was born in Moscow, a small 
town on the Ohio river, in the year 1823. In her 
infancy her parents removed to this city, where 
they still reside. 


dience, but also, strong indications of piety toward 
God. Before seven years of age she became the 
subject of religious convictions, and expressed a 
desire to unite with the Church of Christ. To this 
her parents objected, supposing it to be a mere im- 
pulse of the moment, and that she was too young 
to retain her impressions, or perseveringly to pur- 
sue a religious course. 

Sometime after this she was attacked with scrof- 


In early childhood, she exhibited | 
not only a great degree of filial affection and obe- | 





Elizabeth, pressing her way through, presented 
herself among the “mourners,” and there received 
the witness of the Spirit that her sins were par- 
doned. She returned home rejoicing, and falling 
on her knees beside her mother’s bed, clasped her 


| hands, and with loud praises proclaimed the love 


of her Redeemer. 

She was strongly attached to the Sabbath school, 
and during her whole life continued in it, first as 
pupil, and then as teacher; never absenting her- 
self, except when compelled by feeble health. 

She early commenced a religious superinten- 
dence of her brothers and sisters, praying with 
them, and reading the Bible to them, and select- 
ing portions of that holy book for them to commit 
to memory. It was also her custom to desire 
each of them to select a verse from the chapter 
read by her father at family prayer, and learn, 
and recite it to her; and such was her affection- 
ate influence over them, that they delighted to 
perform the tasks she assigned them. Her younger 
brothers and sisters were members of the children’s 
class, led by Mr. Wm. Neff, on Sabbath afternoon, 
at W C , at which it is the usage for each 
one to recite a verse from the Bible, expressive of 
his own feelings. In this she took a deep interest ; 
watching carefully that no class, and no duty of 
the class, were neglected. 

At school she was an example of propriety. Her 
affectionate and respectful deportment won the 
esteem of her teachers, and her amiable and dis- 








_ ereet manners secured the confidence and love of 


| her companions. 


ula, in a most painful form; and for many weary | 


months was wasted to a skeleton by this fearful | 
| attend a class meeting, she would reply, “Cer- 


disease. Upon partial recovery she was again found 
at the house of God; and as soon as an invitation 
was given, rose, and went to her father to ask his 
permission to offer herself as a “ probationer.”” The 


urgent manner in which she presented her request | 


induced him to comply, and she proceeded alone 
to the altar—then in her ninth year. 

Sometime during the following year a protracted 
meeting was held at Wesley Chapel, at which Eliz- 
abeth had another opportunity of publicly evincing 


the firmness of her resolution to be a Christian. 
Mrs. E. was confined at home by illness, but | 








Here the natural firmness of her 
character, and the strength of her attachment to 
the cause of her Savior, were displayed in a man- 
ner worthy the imitation of all who may be placed 
in circumstances like hers. 

She completed her education at a school which 
was attended by many who were quite unac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of the Church of 
her choice; and by the more thoughtless of these, 
she was often rallied on the subject of her attend- 
ance upon places of worship of which they knew 
nothing correctly, save the name. But E. was as 
unflinching in her integrity as she was uncom- 
promising in her course. When asked if she would 


tainly, I do attend them;’’ and then proceed to 
speak of their interest and utility—manifesting no 
mortification for the profession she had made; nor 
shrinking to acknowledge her attachment to those 
institutions which she believed to be of Divine ap- 
pointment, how contemptible soever they might 
appear to the view of “the world.” 

The religious tone of her compositions was also 
a subject of remark in the school; but nothing 
daunted at this, she “‘pursued the even tenor of 
her way;”’ and, in glancing over her numerous 
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efforts of this kind, I observe comparatively few 
in which the subject dear to her heart is not in- 
troduced. In some the theme chosen is strictly 
religious; in others a theme in itself moral, or 
grave, is made to terminate in expressions of 
gratitude to God. 

In her books of school compositions, commenc- 
ing with the year 1837, the following are a few of 
the subjects chosen: ‘ Promises of Religion to the 
Young; Close of Life; The Holy Scriptures; Busy 
Idleness; The Ten Talents; A Providence Visible 
in every Country of the World; Palestine; Reflec- 
tions on the Works of God; Scene in the Holy 
Land; The Prodigal Son; Christ Walking on the 
Sea of Galilee.” In dwelling on themes taken 
from the Bible, her method was to sketch the scene 
in her own language, and then to add such reflec- 
tions as it awakened in her mind. In some in- 
stances, she appears to have selected a subject and 
treated it expressly with reference to the improve- 
ment of her companions. Several of these are 
written in the style of a conversation held with 
her friend Narcissa. There is, also, an address to 
Narcissa in verse, which is here introduced: 

“TO NARCISSA. 

“ Life, now, dear friend, to thee seems sweet, 
‘ And golden hopes thy fancy greet :’ 
Thy pathway now seems strewed with flowers, 
And hap’ly pass thy sunshine hours: 
Thy eye, as yet, shines clear and bright: 
Not lost amid the gloom of night; 
And o’er thy brow no trace we find, 
Of grief’s sad impress on thy mind. 
Thus may thy days glide sweetly on, 
Unruffied by a single storm; 
And with delight mayst thou behold 
Approaching bliss, to thee untold. 
This bliss, dear friend, doth not consist 
In pleasures which do scarce exist, 
Till time, or age, or other cause, 
Commands obedience to her laws; 

« But it is found in heaven above, 
The purchase of a Savior’s love. 
Then let it be our highest aim 
This joy to seek—this bliss to gain. Lissi£.” 

Among her papers is, also, found “The Golden 
Rule,” copied in her own hand, bearing date De- 
cember 22, 1836. Her mother remarks, that this 
blessed precept of pure and hallowed charity pre- 
scribed by the Savior, seemed to be emphatically the 
rule of her life. She evidently strove to keep it 
in her mind, and carefully regard it in her inter- 
course with others; and not only do her parents 
testify, greatly to her praise, that her “feet with 
swift obedience did move”’ in acts of submission to 
their expressed will, and of kindness to her friends, 
but, also, that she was ever ready to bear supplies 
of food and clothing to the needy. Of this we 
might specify some affecting instances; and often 
was she seen hastening across the street in pur- 
suit of “the blind beggar’ (a person well known 











by that appellation) who used to pass that way, 
to slip into her hand the gift of charity. 

Mrs. M.,* well known to many in this city as 
one who for many years sustained the keen blight- 
ings of adversity with Christian resignation, was 
an object of deep interest to Elizabeth. She was 
accustomed to visit Mrs. M. in her afflictions, and 
has left the following tribute of affection for her, 
written shortly after her death. Little did she 
then expect so soon to follow the sufferer to glory: 
‘““THOUGHTS ON HEARING OF THE DEATH OF AN AGED 

FRIEND AND CHRISTIAN. 

“*The memory of the dead is blessed.’ How 
true it is, and how natural it seems, that all enmity 
should find a resting place this side of the grave— 
that strife and malice should repose within the cold 
tomb of oblivion. Yes, even the most desperate of 
mankind, (let his character have been ever so 
sullied and blackened with crime,) in the grave 
finds, in some degree, a hiding place. A religious 
awe restrains our feelings, and forbids us to speak 
censuringly of the departed. And then, if we thus 
hallow the memory of the sinner, with what de- 
light, what ecstasy, should we dwell on the life 
and death of the Christian. Well do I remember 
our departed friend, Mrs. M. Affliction had strew- 
ed her path with sorrow; but religion, vital religion, 
had elevated her far above the ills of life; and 
though destined to breathe the breath of mortal- 
ity, her happy spirit seemed continually rejoicing 
in the hope of one day bidding adieu to earth, and 
soaring to mansions of heavenly rest. 

“Never shall I forget the first time I saw her. 
Even then her frame, weak with age and disease, 
seemed tottering on the threshold of the grave; 
and yet—O! what a lesson—yet, amidst threat- 
ening disease, infirm old age, and the sufferings 





* It was the privilege of the writer to visit this afflicted 
saint a few times, and to witness her glorying in tribulation, 
and the holy joy with which she hailed the approach of dis- 
solution. In addition to entire poverty, her heavenly Father 
saw fit to send her extreme and long protracted personal suf- 
fering. But he gave her power to triumph over all. It was 
her custom to throw her emaciated arms around us, and with 
tears of gratitude, to thank us for any little kindnesses we 
bestowed upon her, and to exhort and entreat us to meet her 
in heaven. On one occasion, we asked her if she enjoyed 
“perfect love?” She replied, “Yes, I have enjoyed it the 
last six months.” And then, with streaming eyes raised to 
heaven, she proceeded, in the language of ecstasy, to tell us 
how, at the commencement of that period, she had resigned 
herself wholly to her Savior; and how he had taken posses- 
sion of her heart, filling it with perfect peace—how she felt 
him ever with her; in the day time and in the night season 
communing with her, and making her to feel that “these 
light afflictions were working out for her a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory,” while he enabied her to 
“look not at the things which are seen, and are temporal, but 
at the things which are not seen, and are eternal.” She died 
as she had lived, proclaiming victory through the blood of the 
Lamb. 
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attending poverty, she worea heavenly smile. How 
was it? Was it that she was insensible to the mis- 
eries which surrounded her? Impossible! for her 
feelings were the most delicate, the most sensitive. 
But her trust was in the Savior. From Him she 
drew comfort and consolation at all times; and 
thus her countenance was made to express the 
inward joy of her ever grateful and overflowing | 
heart. Humility, too, was one of Mrs. M.’s most 
striking characteristics. But it were impossible for | 
me to enumerate her many amiable and Christian- | 
like graces; and I can only wish that, like our be- | 
loved and departed Mrs, M., I may live and die the 
death of the righteous, and thus be prepared to 
reap their joy in an endless eternity, 





Where the troubles of life are over and past, 
Where we’re free from the fear of adversity’s blast, 
Where love, peace, and joy, eternally reign, 
And bliss is the portion we there shall obtain. 
“A Frienp To THE DEPARTED. 
“ September 28, 1843.” 
A part of the summer of 1843, Elizabeth spent 
with her beloved cousins in Kentucky ; upon whom 





she exerted a pious influence—leading them, by 
precept and example, to a “throne of grace.’ 
During this visit she addressed the following let- 
ter to her father, which, though not strictly re- 
ligious, may be here introduced, both for its interest | 
as a description of the springs to which she resorted | 
for health, and as a specimen of her relish for the 
beauties of nature: 
“Sulphur Springs, Aug. 12, 1843. 
“Dear Fatrner,—Here I am at last, with the 

droppings of the spring sounding in my ears, and 
with mountains towering on every side; and here, 
down by the spring, whose waters, I hope, will | 





prove a blessing to me, have I chosen to write. 
We started from cousin’s about eight o’clock this 
morning, some of us riding in a nicely-covered 
wagon, and the rest on horseback. I of course 
formed one of the equestrian company. The dis- 
tance is about fifteen miles, and through the most 
beautiful country I have ever yet seen. Nature, 
dear father, seems to have given to man every 
wish of his heart. To-day I have seen earth’s 
store-house completely filled with fruits of every 
kind which are common with us, and some, to me, 
altogether new—such as the chestnut tree. The 
growth of hemp, too, has been to me a strange 
sight. But it has grown so dark I can see no 
longer, and shall have to finish in the morning, 
although it will be But this water—indeed, 
Good- 
O, how I wish I had a glass 





father, I know not how I can ever drink it. 

night, dear father! 

of water from home! 
“ This morniag, dear father—this beautiful morn- 





ing—do I re-commence my letter; and now, as my 
ideas are somewhat better collected, I shall at- | 








tempt, in few and simple words, to describe this 
region of fairy land. 

“Imagine, father, on your right and left moun- 
tains, lifting their lofty heads seemingly to the 
clouds, covered with trees—unlike any I have ever 
before seen—so tall and straight as to appear more 
like the works of art than of nature. But, not- 
withstanding, they are beautiful in the extreme; 
for where does nature appear in her true grandeur 
so well as when contrasted with the artful designs 
of man. From the mountains on the right issue 
forth the springs of water—two white sulphur, one 
chalybeate, and one black sulphur. The fountains 
are pretty, and the water cool and limpid; but, to 
the taste and smel!, very disagreeable. In the 
front we have Mr. *s house, who you will re- 
cognize as our most gracious landlord. He is in 
the decline of life, stooping a little from the weight 
of years, with locks white as winter’s snow—is very 
friendly, and altogether, I should think, an agree- 
able old gentleman. Our cabins are situated in 
the same yard, with the springs just before us, 
being far more convenient than I had anticipated— 
almost too much so. 

Such, dear father, is the place in which I am at 
present located—at the greatest distance I have 
ever been from all that to me is dear. O, how I 
wish you all were here! Tell mother I should 
then be the happiest of the happy. 

“Give my love, with Mary Ann and Louisa’s, 
to mother and all of the children. And now, dear 
father, expecting—anxiously expecting—a letter, 

“T am, as ever, your affectionate 
EvizaBETH.”’ 

Twelve long years she had been the subject of 

unremitted affliction; and it is not remembered 





| that she was ever heard impatiently to complain. 


Her last attack was sudden and severe. From this 
she partially recovered; and for a few days strong 
hopes were entertained that she would again enjoy 
her usual health, though she steadily insisted that 
she should not. Her relapse commenced with 
spasms, which, for several days, deprived her of 
reason. During this period, her characteristic af- 
fection for her family was strikingly manifested ; 
and as soon as recollection returned, she clasped 
her mother in her arms, and again assured her that 
death was near, adding, “‘Why has father ceased 
to attend family worship in my room? I want to 
hear his sweet voice once more.” 

She was told, in reply to her question, that the 
physicians thought talking in the room would in- 
jure her. 

“No,” said she, “it will not hurt me. I cannot 
live more than a day or two at most, and I wish to 
improve the time. I wish the whole family to as- 
semble in my room for prayer.’”’ She conversed 
with each one separately, kissing all, even her in- 
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fant brother. She observed, “I am more con- 
cerned for brother » (who was growing up 
without religion,) than for all the rest.’’ After 
she had addressed each of the domestics, she 
“expressed her deep sympathy for the little bound 
girl in the family, to whom she had often manifest- 
ed her attachment by gifts, &c. 

Her father, too much affected immediately to 
attempt prayer, was walking the room, endeavor- 
ing to recover himself, when E., observing his 
struggle, calmly said, ‘*Now is the time to try 
our affection for each other.” 

Her cousin, a gay young man, now resident in 
her father’s family, (but at that time abroad,) was, 
also, an object of her deep solicitude. She had 
often spoken to him of the importance of a change 
of heart, and was now extremely anxious that he 
might return in time to receive her dying advice. 
She has left a warning to him in verse, apparently 
written about the time of his departure upon the 
above-named journey. The following is an ex- 
tract: 

“ But, Milton, yet, beware! beware! 
The world for you has many a snare; 
And bright-eyed fancy now portrays 
Some happiness for future days. 
But trust not fancy, she’l! deceive you, 
And longing hope will, also, leave you. 
Then, Milton, try some surer means, 
And seek for bliss from heavenly streams.” 





She desired to see Rev. L. Swormstedt, to whom 
she was greatly attached. He visited and prayed 
with her. As he was leaving, she called after him, 
and said, “Give my love to Sarah.” 

Rev. G. W. Walker, her pastor, asked, ** Do you 
find the Savior a present help in time of need? 
Are you sensible that your afflictions are being 
sanctified? And do you feel more than ever like 
devoting yourself, should you recover, (as her 
friends then trusted she would,) to the Lord?’’ To 
all which she responded in the affirmative. She 
asked her mother to read the 61st Psalm, and re- 
peated after her the first and second verses. 

She sent her love to many friends, particularly 
to her class-mates, and to the dear cousins who had, 
in her own language, “been so kind to her last 
summer.”’ 

She expressed a desire, also, to see her instruc- 
tress; but added, “‘She’ll never see me. She’ll see 
my lifeless body a cold lump of clay; but what 
is that ?’’? Her mother said, ** Why E., the doctors 
think you better, and that you may recover. I 
hope yet to see you well.” She kissed her moth- 
er’s hand, and said, “*No. Iam no better.” Her 
mother then left the room, and E. turned to Mrs. 
P., who was sitting by her, and smiling, said, “My 
mother loves me a great deal, but my Savior loves 
me more.” 

On Friday morning, (the day before her death,) 
Vor. IV.—19 
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Mr. Walker again saw her, and asked, ‘Is the Sa- 
vior precious?’ ‘Yes,’ she replied, and added 
her assurance that he would take her spirit to rest 
in the paradise prepared for his saints. 

During the afternoon of that day, as her mother 
was arranging her hair, she became weary, and be- 
ing desired to rest her head upon her mother’s 
bosom, said, “I am now resting upon my mother’s 
bosom. ‘To-morrow, at this time, I shall be resting 
upon my Savior’s bosom.” And then, checking 
herself, said, ‘‘O, presumption! What! unworthy 
me!’’ And after a moment, added, “* but the blood 
of Jesus can wash away all my sins.” After this, 
she desired her beloved friend N. to be called in; 
threw her arms around her, and said, “I am going 
to leave you;” and then repeated her accustomed 
exhortation to seek the Lord. 

Toward evening, her mother entering the room, 
she smiled, and said, ‘* Mother, I always desired to 
die shouting, but now I can’t’’—referring to her 
inability to use one hand—but began clapping with 
the other upon that which was paralized. Mrs. E. 
laid her head upon the bed, and Elizabeth con- 
tinued the same motion of the hand upon her 
mother’s face, and proceeded thus, ‘* Mother, don’t 
have much ado at my funeral.’’, 

She was again told, ‘* You may yet recover.” 

‘“*No,”’ said she, ‘*I am almost gone.” 

These were nearly her last words. Soon after 
uttering them she fell into a calm slumber, from 
which she was never roused. 

Of this young disciple it may well be said, 
“Come, see with what composure a Christian can 
die!’ In her lucid moments she seems never to 
have thought she could recover—yet every action 
and word indicated the settled calmness of her soul, 
And this was not a stupor induced by disease; for 
she expressed constant concern in all that interest- 
ed her friends, saying to her mother, in addition to 
what has been repeated, “ You will have to give me 
up’’—to her physicians, ‘‘ Don’t let mother grieve 
for me’’—to her brother, “ Kiss me, and promise 
me that you will be good’’—reasoning with her 
mother, on the subject of her immoderate grief at 
the prospect of their separation. 

Nor was it the result of philosophical stoicism. 
No, no. She saw herself a deathless spirit, just 
launching upon a boundless, fathomless eternity, 
and she felt that, after all her attempted piety, 
she was “unworthy.’’ But, then, she saw beam- 
ing upon that eternity the Star of Bethlehem She 
read in its light, “Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners,’’ and exclaimed, ‘“*The blood of 
Jesus is sufficient to wash away all my sins.”’ Yes, 
dear Elizabeth, hadst thou been the chief of sin- 
ners it were still true—gloriously and for ever 
true—“the blood of Jesus Christ is sufficient to 
wash away all sins.” 
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Original. 
THE SOUL AND THE WORLD. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Many of our readers are yet unconverted. They are se- 


rious, and intend to be religious; but time glides on, and | 


silently hurries them toward the judgment. For them we 
insert this discourse. They may consider it an expostulation, 
which we would gladly address to them with the earnestness 
of a living voice, if an all-wise Providence did not forbid it. 
Thanks to the God of all mercy, that we can write (when we 
may not speak) “of the common salvation.” 

“For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ?”—Mark, vit, 36. 


“*Whuar shall it profit?’ 
the reader. 


9 


Nothing! 


which the soul is to be exchanged for a world?” 


seded by grateful songs and praises. But do you 


really esteem the soul to be worth more than the | 
Does it | 
agree with what your friends observe in your | 


world? Is this your firm conviction? 


behavior? Is there no discord between your lan- 


guage and your life? 


prise at the query of the text, does not your own | 
We fear Your life is | 
an example of that folly which, in words, you | 
Whatever you may 
now profess, as to the value of the soul, you have, | 


conduct suggest that query? 
seem so willing to reprobate? 


in practice, contemned it; and with mad ambition 
have pursued this fleeting world. And now, to 
moderate this madness, we invite you to consider, 

I. The imtrinsic value of the soul and the world. 

Il. The estate we may acquire in them. 

Lil. Their usufructuary benefits. 

[V. The consequences depending on our use of 
them. 

1. As to their intrinsic value, we shall be brief. 
It is a very familiar topic, and nothing new can be 
said upon it. The soul is a spirit like unto God— 
intelligent and active—endowed with strong emo- 
tions—capable of the very holiness of Deity—and 
of his happiness—constituted with tendencies as 
deathless as the Godhead—and destined to an equal 
term of being. Who can pretend te estimate the 
value of such a soul? God alone can set a price 
upon it. Nothing short of infinite intelligence 
can survey its rich capacities—can forecast its des- 
tiny. 

We ask you to turn and glance a moment at the 
world. Is the soul a spirit, subtil and indissoluble 





exclaims | 
“There is no ground for such a query. | 
At least its terms should be wrought into a sug- | 
gestion of loss, and not of gain; for who can asso- | 
ciate the idea of advantage with a contract in | 


Alas! while you affect sur- | 








as the essence of the Godhead? The world is 
gross in all its elements, and, in its fairest forms, 
is doomed to foul corruption. 
gent and active? Has it an eye to search for 
truth, and a wing on which to soar, in its pursuit, 
to the very throne of God? Earth has no eye 
nor hand to employ in a work so ennobling and 
delightful. 


fections? 


Is the soul intelli- 


Is the soul rich in heaven-inspired af- 
Does it feast on created and uncreated 
By its pathetic powers does it reach 
after and appropriate the very joys of Deity? The 
world is unconscious. It has no capacity for hap- 
Is the 
The world is even now the vic- 
tim of gradual dissolution, by fires half concealed 
within its tortured bosom. Soon those fires must 
rage throughout its melting mass, till it forms a 
universal conflagration. 


beauty ? 


piness. It can neither smile nor weep. 


soul immortal? 


The history of creation presents man in an atti- 


tude of glorious pre-eminence. It advises us of 


| the commencement of the work without any note 

Your theory is orthodox; and were your life as | 
rational as your moralizing, the writer might | 
pause, your Christian friends might dry their tears, | 
and our humble expostulations might be super- | 


of deliberation on the part of the Creator. No 
stage of its progress appears to have been of suffi- 
cient moment to induce delay, till it approached 
its consummation. It was prosecuted with unfal- 
tering assurance, till the heavens and earth were fin- 
ished, and all the irrational host thereof. It seemed 
a trifling work to reduce chaotic ruins into order, 
and lift the everlasting curtain which concealed 
them from the light. ‘To build up earth and heav- 
en, and beautify and garnish them, was scarcely a 
serious enterprise for an Almighty hand. It was 
the pastime of Omnipotence. When it was ac- 
complished—when the sun was stationed to diffuse 


| his splendors all abroad upon creation; and the 


moon to shed her silvery beams upon the night; 
and the stars to repose like diamonds in their airy, 
ocean beds—when earth commenced her course 
around the spacious heavens, and bore aloft her 
verdant vales and hills, her flowery charms and 
forest glories, her flowing streams and crystal 
fountains, her ocean depths and terrene heights, 
and, last of all, her animated tribes in all the 
fresh glowing beauty of their first natal hour— 
then, indeed, the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy. Then, too, 
God looked forth to survey his handiwork, and 
pronounced it “very good.’’ Yet all these re- 
quired no pause—no formal counselings between 
the persons of the Trinity. They were the un- 
studied efforts of an unhesitating mind, appa- 
rently engaged in a familiar avocation. But how 
different when man was created! This was a 
work of such signal interest as involved a consul- 
tation between the persons of the everlasting 
Trinity. Mark the Scripture record of this mys- 
terious procedure: “ Let us make man in our own 
image, after our likeness ;’’ so “God created man 
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in his own image,’”’ &c. Observe, first, that the 
soul of man, unlike any thing beside, has the like- 
ness of the eternal Spirit; and, second, to form the 
soul with such divine features, was a work so mo- 
mentous that it was preceded by a pause, and was 
prosecuted by the Trinity in counsel, and in con- 
cert. So great is the difference between the soul 
and the world. 

The world was merely a residence for man—a 
house which God did build and furnish for his use. 
Its soil was his footstool—its appendages his furni- 
ture—its living tribes his servile ministers. Its 
darkness was the curtain of his balmy midnight 
hours—its light his harbinger, announcing to cre- 
ation the appearance of its elected and its anointed 
lord. Man was to the world like the sun to the 
system which he cheers, and binds, and regulates. 
That world was destined to receive beauty and 
blessings from his presence and his smile. From 
man the world derives its value, and without him 
has no excellence. To him it is like the stage to 
the actor—like the canvass to the colors which 
combine in enchanting imitations of what is seen 
or fancied. Let man be exiled from the world, 
and it may be buried in the profoundest abysses of 
the universe, and none will lament its everlasting 
ruin. 

II. We proceed to consider what estate we may 
acquire in the soul and in the world. 

Two things constitute riches; namely, great 
possessions, and a liberal tenure. And now, al- 
though, in themselves, the soul is so precious, 
and the world so worthless, yet, if we reflect, our 
relation to them may reverse their values—may 
make the first last, and the last first—the precious 
vile, and the vile precious. ‘Ten acres of land in 
fee simple are worth a thousand by lease, with 
heavy and consuming rents. A shilling of one’s 
own, is worth thousands deposited with us for an 
hour. One loaf of bread is of more value to a 
hungry man than a crown of gold to the dying. 
Thus do circumstances increase or diminish the 
value of objects around us. 

In our second division we use the word estate in 
its legal acceptation, to designate the interest a 
man has in that which is his by just possession. 
This interest depends on covenant engagements, 
or on the law of the land. The most valuable 
estate is termed, in legal phrase, a “fee simple.” 
This is where property is assured to a man and his 
heirs for ever. It is conveyed in the strongest 
terms, and is intended to be like the Median and 
Persian laws—unalterable. If a man were to gain 
the whole world, he could expect no more than to 
hold it by this tenure, and must rest in the secu- 
rity of a mere human warranty. 

But the grant is sure to be defeated ; first, by the 
failure of the warrantor, or, second, by the death of 








the warrantee, or, third, by the destruction of the 
thing warranted. How vain is that security which 
is derived from man! He pledges to his neighbor 
an estate “for ever,” and writing it on parchment, 
drops the pen and dies; or he who takes the pledge 
gains a title to that which is worth very little, ex- 
cept it be as a purchased burial spot, where it is 
doubtful if his bones will be permitted to repose 
through two generations. But were the parties to 
survive, and were death itself destroyed, the world 
will perish. ‘Then where would be the mountain 
which seemed to stand so strong? What is a fee 
simple in that which is doomed to dissolution ? 
Man cannot properly thus convey nor, take, be- 
cause the world.will be subject to no such dispo- 
sition. The lofty word “rorever”’ is unswitable 
to every thing but that which is inscribed with the 
characters—ETERNAL. 

Again: As we cannot have a fee simple in the 
world, so neither can we hold in it a “life estate.”’ 
While we journey through the world, we need its 
ministrations. But these are not secured to us. 
Millions die without them. How often, by the 
malice of a foe, or the envy of a friend—by some 
popular convulsion, or by some unexpected prov- 
idence of God, do we lose, in one brief hour, what 
an impotent conveyancer had assured to us for 
ever! We cannot have a life estate in this fading 
world. 

What then can we have? Nothing but the low- 
est estate of all; namely, an estate at will. And 
the law recognizes no other interest so worthless. 
Originally, it was so insignificant as not to be the 
object of covenant provision It was an estate de- 
pendent on the mere will of another. To omit its 
modern qualifications, we hold all we have on 
earth by this humble tenure. Multiply your war- 
ranties to infinity—hold them with ever so firm a 
grasp—spread them on the public parchments, that 
they may evidence your rights, and defend you ir 
the undisturbed enjoyment of them, and after all 
you gain nothing but a mere estate at will. 

Whose will? His who claims the world—who 
“raiseth up one, and putteth down another.” God 
has said, “*The world is mine and the fullness 
thereof.’”” He waits to take its reversion at our 
hand. He teaches us to look for no extended term— 
for no warning of its termination. He tells us to 
be always ready to resign to him his own; because 
his claim is absolute, and his seizin will be sud- 
den. Thus God controls our fortunes. What we 
bind on earth he does not bind in heaven. Should 
we gain the whole world, it is a mere estate at will, 
too cheap for wise ambition to covet or pursue. 
The technical precautions which a thousand years 
have furnished, can secure to ys no higher interest. 
We might as well hold the winds and vapors in fee 
simple, as the world in its most stable, solid forms. 
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The rainbow hues which deck the shaded skies, are | 


an emblem of the fitful fortunes of poor mortals. 

But what estate may we have in the immortal 
soul? I answer, more than an estate at will. A 
covenant, faithful and unchangeable, secures to us 
a higher interest. 

More also than an estate for life. The soul sur- 
At that awful hour 
we must resign our worldly interests. But the 
process which ejects us from all temporal treasures, 
will only consummate our seizin of those inward 
energies of which we now possess the mere germi- 
nating seeds. At death all the moral tendencies 


vives the ravages of death. 


of the seul will be retained—all its aptitudes | 


strengthened—all its powers invigorated—all its 


efforts liberalized, by its escape from the clay | 


which did enshrine and cumber it. These will 


form, thenceforth, our everlasting treasure of weal | 


or woe—of curses or of blessings. 

This leads us to say that our estate in the soul 
will be strictly a fee simple—assured to us “for 
ever ’’—not by the covenant of feeble man, but by 
the warranty of Heaven. This estate will be inde- 
feasible by the act or wrong of others, and will 
be to the holder an inalienable property. 

It seems, then, that an interest in the world is 
of the cheapest kind, and an estate in the soul of 
the very highest nature. The former is contin- 


gent, may terminate at any moment, and must, at | 


all events, soon yield to the stern demands of 
death. The latter is certain—has for its security 
the pledge of God’s own covenant, and will last 
while God shall live. 
soul and the world in regard— 

IIIf. To their usufructuary benefits. 


We proceed to notice the | 








the odors of every clime which his sanguinary 


hand had seized and trodden under foot? Could 
“he set his right foot upon the sea, and his left 
foot upon the earth,’ and spread the folds of his 
royal garments over their broad wastes? Were 


| the regions which confessed his prowess, and yield- 


ed to his sway, transformed as by enchantment 
into Edens, to cheer and emparadise the conqueror? 
Could he carry Persia into Egypt, or convey both 
into India, or transfer them all to Greece, and there 
eat them, or teach them how to sing or dance, or 
shine like suns, and entertain him? No. He held, 
by actual occupancy, the spot on which he stood, 
or sat, or slept, and all else he was compelled to 
resign to the vagrant multitudes whom Providence 
might present to the vacant benefice. 

As with the great so with the little. He who 
has one hundred acres of land, well tilled and in- 
nocently appropriated, possesses all he can possess ; 
for actual seizin is by the senses. What we see, 
and hear, and feel, and taste, and smell, we prop- 
erly possess, and nothing more. Man has no ca- 
pacity for the world. He may claim, but cannot 
hold it. And where, then, is its value? He may 


| also point to the moon, and all the planetary worlds, 
| and call them his; and these would be as useful to 


By this law term we mean the advantageous uses | 
to which both may be appropriated. The world | 


is useful to us. 
probationary life. We must breathe its air, bask 
in its sunshine, drink at its fountains, and feed on 
its fruits, or we wither like the scared leaf. 
we need but little, and all beyond that little is a 
mere encumbrance to us; because it imposes care, 
and can impart no real satisfaction. 


Its ministrations we much need in | 


him as the world. 

Not so with regard to the soul. 
session is not nominal or constructive, but actual 
and intimate. Here every element, pure and im- 
pure, blissful and painful, alluring or repulsive, is 
so held by us as to be a portion of ourselves. In 
the soul are no wastes unoccupied, no desert re- 
gions unfrequented and forgotten. We are related 
to our souls as God is to the universe which is per- 
vaded by his omnipresence. With regard to our 
souls, we are omnipresent. Consciousness, as an 
all pervading spirit, dwells and breathes in all its 
chambers, attending it in all its outward excur- 


Here our pos- 


| sions, and returning to watch its secret retirement. 


Yet | 


But, more | 


particularly, the world is not subject to man’s | 


actual, but only to his constructive or nominal 


possession. We divide society into the rich and 


the poor; but how great is the difference between — 


them ? 
food to eat, and shelter and raiment to protect him? 
What else do riches furnish? 
world”? supply any satisfactions but such as it 
pours in upon us through the senses? There was 


one to whom history ascribes the conquest of the | 


world. And what did he derive from his vast ac- 
quisitions ? 
quered ? 


Could he possess what he had con- | 
Could he “with one hand touch the east, | 
and with the other the west ?”’ and breathe at once | 


Has not the poor man air to breathe, and | 


Can the “whole | 





What God possesses he eternally pervades. He 
dwells in the bright and the obscure—in the low 
and the lofty of his vast dominions. So do we in re- 
gard to our souls. Do we fly backward and hover 
over the graves of buried scenes? Consciousness 
is there. Do we soar upward on the wings of ex- 
pectation and gaze at reversionary treasures? Con- 
sciousness is there. Do we unloose an excursive 
imagination, and yield it to the pastime Of a thous- 
and unrestrained wanderings? Consciousness is 
there. Consciousness dwells amidst all the powers, 
and intermingles with all the elements, and flows 
in all the affections of the soul; sees all, and re- 
ports all, to the reflecting mind. Thus intimately 
do we possess the soul. 

But there is a difference, not only in regard to 
the intimacy, but also ins regard to the constancy 
of these possessions. 
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The world is capricious. She gives and takes | 
away by turns. Her modes are mutable as the | 
lunar phases. At one moment the world is all | 
love and beneficence. She can scarcely bestow | 
enough upon her children. Her ministrations seem 
as they began to be toward unsinning Adam in par- 
She sends to caress us, all her sweet and | 
siniling ministers. She shines upon us with her 
light, warms us with her fires, and fans us by her | 
gentle breezes. She spreads before us the verdure 
of spring; feasts us with summer dainties, and | 
enriches us with autumn harvests. She waters us 
from her cloudy canopy, wreathes the gloom with | 
rainbow charms, and spreads over us the bow of | 
the covenant to assure us that her love is ever- 
But we soon find her in another mood, | 


adise. 





lasting. 
and experience from her another dispensation. She 
yields up her smiles and meets us with frowns. She | 
puts out her lights and blinds us. She quenches her | 
fires and freezes us. She rekindles them like a fur- | 
nace, and secorches us. She blots out the beauties 


of spring, snatches from our lips the fruits of sum- 


mer, and consumes from our garners the stores of | 
autumn. She converts her dews into frosts, her | 
calms into storms, her temperate ardors into torrid | 
heats, and from caressing, frowns upon and per- | 
secutes us. 

The soul is not thus affected. If we seek aright, 
we shall find it overspread with a perpetual calm, 
and cheered by constant sunshine. We shall feel 
the refreshing dew, and dread no blighting frost. 


| The breath of God fans and kindles it. 





We shall find its climes all temperate, its aspects 
all fair, its moods all amiable. The charms of a | 
moral spring, and the swects of a moral summer, 
and the riches of a moral autumn, all blend in its | 
Divine constitution. And no morose winter will | 
come to despoil it of these glories, and chill and | 
freeze the spirit. 

Christ is become a sun to the sanctified soul, and | 
his beams will always cheer it—Christ is become | 
its shield, and he will guard it—Christ is become 
its food, and he will fill it—Christ is become its 
heritage, and he will enrich it with everlasting 
Thus, all that belongs to the soul may | 


The apostle 


treasures. 
be possessed without interruption. 
says, ** Rejoice evermore.” 

Again: The world depreciates, the soul improves 
by use. The world does not bear acquaintance. | 
The more we have to do with it the less it satisfies | 
us. At first its novelty attracts and entertains us. 
Familiarity diminishes these attractions, and spoils 
our entertainment. In the meantime death is on 
the way to dismiss us from these scenes of hope 
and disappointment, and transfer us to the judg- 
ment, and to an eternal retribution. We hold the 
world as the lessee does his premises. The term is 
every day approaching its close, and of course 
every day lessens its value. But in the soul we 











| heaven. 
| 


| than tle last. 





have a reversionary interest, whose value is in- 
creased in proportion to the depreciation of the 
leasehold. 

Let the sinner lay it to heart, that all he has, 
and all he can obtain, is of less and less value 
every day and every hour. Each moment steals 
a jewel from his treasures, and soon time will 
take all. Let the Christian realize, that while 
the world depreciates, the soul may every moment 
enrich itself by fresh acquisitions. 

The soul is formed for improvement. It is pro- 
jected for an everlasting progress—if holy, a pro- 
gress upward toward God and the heights of his 
throne—if unholy, a progress downward, into the 
depths of sin and misery. Rising or sinking, it 
must advance, in the vigor of every faculty, in the 
reach of every thought, and in the measure of every 
capacity for ecstasy or agony. All may see that 
the powers of the mind are feeble in the morning 
of life. A ray of light first flits in its tabernacle. 
At last, 
from a spark of intelligence, without system of 
thought or effort, it becomes a vigorous spirit, as- 
piring to the heights of the eternal throne, and 
watching the developments of its lofty adminis- 
trations. Do you seek for evidence? Watch the 
prattler in its playful moods, and then the youth 
in the glow of opening genius, and then the man 
in his maturity of wisdom, and you shall find the 
evidence. 

If the soul improve on earth, it will improve in 
There it will be free from a thousand 
embarrassments which now check its pursuit of 


| truth, and detain it in its march through the fields 


of science. A glorious destiny awaits it. Sane- 
tified by grace, it will journey on for ever, through 
floods of light and [fields of bliss, still nearing the 
throne of God, and happier still in the sweet ap- 
proximation. Each discovery will become a new 
point of enlarged observation more entertaining 
And she will pass from one point 
to another—from the summit of one discovery to 
another—for ever extending the range of her vis- 
ion, and for ever increasing her raptures by the 


| rapid ascent and enlarged survey. Thus the soul 


improves and the world deteriorates by use. If they 
were now of equal value, it would be madness to 
choose the world. If the world be silver, it will 
depreciate to dross—to sordid dust. If the soul 
be as iron, it will, by transmutation, become as 
silver—as gold—a diamond so precious that Christ 
will delight to set it in his everlasting crown. 
Again: The world is useful only in certain con- 
ditions—the soul in all conditions. The world suits 
the caprice of childhood, the gayety cf youth, and 
the cheerfulness of bright and prosperous states. 
It answers not in declining age, or in the hour 
of death. Take the whole world to the dying 
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man, and tell him all is his. Can the world allay 
the rage of fever? Can it assuage the pains of 
dissolution? Can it anoint for burial, and ani- 
mate him with the joys of eternity? No. When 
man needs help, when he seeks support for a sink- 
ing frame, and demands cordials for a fainting 
spirit, then the world falters and forsakes him. 
But these are the times for inward triumphs to | 
the soul which spurned the world in anxious care 
for its own choice interests. Now that soul hath 
a light within, and beareth through the vale of | 
death sweet and reviving cordials, and maketh | 
music as it passes along, leaning on the rod and 
staff of the Almighty. 

Having glanced at the usufructuary benefits of | 
these estates, we shall, 

IV. Consider the consequences depending on our 
use of them. 

These are summed up in the “gain” or the loss 
of ithe soul. Here we doubt some may object that 
the soul cannot be lost. 
gestion, that the soul is lost already. If not, why | 
came the Son of man to seek and to save it? The | 
soul whose security you boast, is not only in peril | 
from future events, but it is already forfeited to | 
justice; and by God’s unerring sentence, is doomed 
to punishment. ‘He that believeth not is con- 
demned already, and the wrath of God abideth on 
him.” We are not to rest in security already 
acquired, but we are yet to acquire security. ‘The 
soul is to struggle from darkness into light, from 
slavery into liberty. 

The Gospel is a system of recovery, not of pre- 
servation. It seeks to change, not to confirm. It 
bears a commission to effect a new creation, not to | 
proclaim the beauty and excellence of the old. It 
descends to be our angel guide from darkness to 
light ; from midnight glooms and perils to mid-day 
calms and splendors. 








We reply to such a sug- | 


Let this be granted, and does 
it not follow, that to recover what is lost requires | 
greater effort than to preserve what is already safe? 
And Heaven has, with correspondent effort, com- 
menced the work of our salvation. We, in the 
same spirit of effort, are to prosecute and consum- 
mate it. And it leaves no time to pursue the 
world. Heaven is to be gained not by the conquest 
of this world, but by victories over our own hearts, 
and their affections—by cleansing the base and 
impure, and seeking in prayer the gracious sympa- | 
thies of a renovated, heaven-born nature. To ac- | 
complish this, so great a work, much need we have | 
to let the world alone, and resign it to those who 
seek no greater good. Much need we have to fol- 
low His example, who, absorbed in the glorious 
enterprise of man’s redemption, so earnestly prose- 
cuted it that he lacked food to stay his hunger, and 
couch to rest his weary frame. He saw the world 
only as an object of God’s wrathful indignation, 











So we 
In the same spirit, we must live, and 


which he longed to rescue and to save. 
must see it. 
toil, and die. In our zeal for salvation the world 
must be forgotten. 
digging for its treasures, we shall inevitably lose 
our souls. 

What is it to lose the soul? To lose the world 
is to be deprived of it. To lose the soul is quite 
another thing. The loss of the soul is not depriva- 
tion. 


If we waste our energies in 


It is not the loss of perception and reason, 
and memory and consciousness. It is infinitely 
worse. It is the perversion of all its faculties, 
moral and intellectual. It is not the destruction 
of the noble edifice—vacating its site to the rose, 
the lily, and the fragrant air. It is the desecra- 
tion and pollution of the temple, till it becomes 
a scene of lothsome and abhorred abominations, 
which none can bear to look upon. 

But we must abruptly close. Turn back to the 
commencement of this sermon, in which we pre- 
sent you—as if startled at the language of the Sa- 
vior—insisting that the interrogation of the text 
f§ preposterous—that its suggestion should be of 
loss, and not of gain, in a contract where the soul 
is to be exchanged for the world. Review that 
opening paragraph. Consider well whether, at 
some former period, the sentiments therein ex- 
pressed were not your own. If, as we supposed, 
you deem the query of the text unfounded, then 
we entreat you, in the spirit of your theory, live, 
and act, and die, and live for ever. Steadily sur- 
vey these objects till the value of the soul appears 
in striking opposition to this fleeting world. Set 
the former, in all its grace and durability, against 
the latter, in all its corrupt and wasting forms. 
But why should we exhort you? We persuade you 
that the soul is superior to the world, and you ac- 
knowledge it. You confess that the soul is a dia- 


| mond, precious as God can make it, and the world 


a mere bed of dust on which that gem reposes, till 
God shall select it from such unworthy rubbish, 
and set it, in all its sparkling beauty, among the 
jewels of his crown. 

But, alas! “w...e your tongue talks of wisdom, 
your hand dealeth foolishly.” And that immortal 
soul, enstamped with God’s own image, and made 
to “drink of the river “f his pleasures,” 
hour exposed to sale, arid the most trifling earthly 
good is buying all its interests. 


is each 


Satan would fain 
He strives to outbid the Son of God; 
and with some he does succeed. Jesus has paid his 
blood, and offers heaven to purchase it. Satan 
holds up the world, and says, “ This will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.”’ Do 
it. Take the price. Serve the world. And that 
jewel which Jesus intended to ornament his crown, 
shall soon grace the coronet of the triumphant 
prince of hell. 


possess it. 
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Wyoming Monument. 


Such was the termination | 


of this most disastrous engagement that was ever | 
chronicled. More than a month after the battle, | 


the mangled bodies of those brave men who fell 
on that fatal day were deposited in a common re- 
ceptacle. 
been erected, which is just completed. 
of a single shaft or obelisk. The column consists 
of two sections. 


On this venerated spot a monument has | 
It consists — 


The base section is thirteen feet | 


square and twenty feet high. The remaining sec- | 
tion gradually tapers from the top of the base sec- | 


tion to the apex, a distance of forty-one and a half | 


feet; making the entire elevation sixty-one and a 
half feet. It has been erected by the inhabitants 
of the Valley, at a cost of four thousand dollars. 
The material is a species of granite found in the 
neighborhood. Such of the bones as have been 
found, from time to time, have been collected to- 
gether and deposited in a chamber of the monu- 
ment. Several of the larger bones—of thighs, and 
arms, and shoulder-blades—are perforated with bul- 
let holes—rifle balls, evidently, by the size. Every 
skull, with barely one exception, bears the mark of 
the deadly tomahawk; evincing the savage process 
of destroying life. The strokes seem not to have 
fallen vertically, but in an oblique or side-blow 
direction. One of the skulls received two strokes 
of the hatchet; one upon the crown and another in 
the side of the head, by the ear. 

Mineral resources of Wyoming. On this topie, 
the following from Professor Silliman will be 
deeply interesting to the reader. He visited the 
Valley, and personally examined the coal mines, 
some ten years since, at the request of many of 
the inhabitants. We give his description in his 
own language. He says: 

“The anthracite region of Susquehanna is be- 
tween sixty and seventy miles long, and about five 
in breadth: that portion which I have particularly 
examined is forty miles in length, and, although 
distinguished as the Valley of Wyoming and Lack- 
awanna, it is, in reality, without a natural division, 
and constitutes but one formation. 

“The double barrier of nearly parallel moun- 


tains, through whose included valley flow the | 


Susquehanna and its tributary, the Lackawanna, 
is a perfectly well defined coal formation, and its 
geological structure is equally intelligible and inter- 
esting. Coal is often situated in basins; this re- 
gion is, however, not a basin, but rather a trough ; 
and its strata, seen in a transverse direction, would 





* Concluded from page 114. 











present a series of eliptical curves. Leaving out 
of view its irregularities, this Valley may be re- 
garded as the lower half of a vast flattened tube, 
lying horizontally, within which are laid a series of 
| sections of small tubes, whose sides continually 


diminish in height; the bottom of these sections 
represents the strata in the lower parts of the Val- 
ley, and the sides those of the slopes of the hills 
and mountains. 

“The strata or natural beds included in this 
great Valley, are those of the anthracite coal for- 
mation. The particular strata which require to 
be noticed are only three. Supposing them all pre- 
sent along a particular place, they are arranged as 
follows—beginning at the top: 

“1. A rock composed of fragments of other 
rocks, the parts and cement of which are prin- 
cipally silicious; the fragments are of various sizes, 
from that of pebbles to that of sand; in the latter 
case the mass is called sand-stone; in the former, 
pudding-stone; other names might be mentioned, 
but these are sufficient ; most geologists, however, 
will call this series of rocks graywacke, and when 
they are slaty in their structure they obtain the 
name of graywacke slate. They are usually re- 
ferred to the transition class. 

“2. Argilaceous slate, in many varieties of fine- 
ness and firmness, and often abounding with vege- 
table impressions, which are found, also, but more 
sparingly, in the silicious rock. 

“3. Anthracite coal, in regular strata, between 
roof and pavement. This simple arrangement of 
three members in the series, appears to embrace all 
that is essential in the construction of the Valley. 
I omit, of course, accidental rocks, and unimpor- 
tant varieties. 

“The -usual roof and floor of the coal is clay 
slate; but sometimes the sand-stone lies directly 
upon the coal, the slate being omitted; and not 
unfrequently, when the coal is neer the top of the 
ground, both rocks are absent, having, probably, 
been removed by violent causes, or decomposed by 
time into coarse earth. In such cases the coal and 
slate in minute division, are usually mixed with 
earth, and even with the soil, which is thus ren- 
dered more or less black, and frequently appears 
on the surface in what are called coal blossoms. 

“The inclination of the strata varies, generally 
between four degrees and fifteen or twenty, but it 
occasionally becomes much greater, and in some 
few instances nearly perpendicular. I have never 
seen it quite so in this Valley, or quite horizontal. 
The direction of the strata is between north and 
northeast, and south and southwest ; the dip is gen- 
erally toward the rivers, and of course it is oppo- 
site on opposite sides of the rivers. On the eastern 


| side it declines to the west, and on the western side 
| to the east. 
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“The strata of particular mines, however, gen- | 


erally copy the form of the upper surface immedi- 


ately over them; they are, therefore, sometimes | 


curved, or irregular, or saddle-shaped; and I saw 
one that was dome-shaped. 


ness, from one foot to twenty-seven feet. None 
are much regarded by the proprietors that are not 
as much as three or four feet in thickness; few 
are wrought which are less than six; a great num- 
ber are found from six to twelve; a considerable 
number from twelve to twenty, and several mines 
are from twenty to twenty-five or more. 
of course of solid coal, without reference to the 
rocks. 


“The lateral extent of the beds is immense. | 
They break out in the precipices and hills, and 
upon the banks of the Susquehanna and Lacka- | 


wanna; they form, in some places, the pavement 


of these rivers, and they appear in the sides of | 
the channels of almost every stream from the | 


mountains; they blacken the soil in numerous 


Wilkesbarre. 


“There is no doubt that, excepting the agency | 
of violent causes and the slow operations of time | 
in removing portions of the upper strata, the beds | 
of coal are continuous through the whole region; | 


that they pass under the rivers and accompany the 


of the Valley, under the flats and meadows, and up 


the hills and mountains, on the sides of which, and - 


even near the summit, and in the banks of the 
river, they break out into view. The whole re- 
gion is completely underlaid by coal beds,.repeated 
again and again with their attendant rocks; five 
repetitions of the coal beds we distinctly saw, and 
sometimes in natural sections, made by rivers and 


other causes, three or four were at once in view. | 


We understand that seven have been ascertained ; 
and it has been supposed by a gentleman who was 


a scientific and practical observer, that the entire | 
depth of coal strata, and their attendant strata, is | 


one third of a mile. It is not certain, however, 


that the number of beds is limited to seven, or the | 
entire depth to one third of a mile; it is, indeed, | 
altogether probable that other beds exist at a depth | 
If the preceding observations are | 
just, it follows that all the lands of this great | 
Valley are coal lands, and there can be no rea- | 
sonable doubt that the coal beds may be found be- | 


still greater. 


neath every acre of ground.” 
Vegetable remains. 


mines of the Susquehanna and Lackawanna, the 
naturalist is gratified by seeing the vast deposits | 
of vegetable remains which accompany the coal, 


I speak | 


“In visiting several of the | 














| in the coal itself. 
“The coal beds of the Valley are of every thick- | 


usually in the slate that forms the roof, occasion- 
ally in that which forms the floor. They exist, 
also, although in a smaller degree, in the sand- 
stone; and sometimes, but much more rarely, even 
There are instances where they 
fill the slate for a space of ten feet in thickness ; 
and making a due allowance for the compression 
which they have undergone, the original deposits 
must have occupied a vastly greater thickness 
than their relics now do. The impressions are 
very perfect, indicating repose and a calm at the 
time of their deposition, and excluding the possi- 
bility of transport from distant countries; there 
are many species of ferns, none of them, as is said, 
modern, and most or all tropical; there are im- 
pressions, sometimes several feet long and broad, 
of bark of gigantic vegetables; some botanists say 
they are palms; occasionally there are entire limbs 
carbonized; frequently broad leaves are found of 
six or seven inches or more in diameter ; culmifer- 
ous plants are numerous, and so are the aquatic 


| alge, and rushes; the leaves of the plants are 
places; in the Lackawanna Valley many wells | 
are sunk into the coal—several, also, in the Val- | 
ley of Wyoming; and even in the borough of | 


usually in full expansion, the most delicate parts 
of their structure being exactly preserved and 
copied; and, according to Mr. Cist, flowers of a 
stellated form are occasionally found. Professor 
Hitchcock believed he had found a flower with 
unfolded petals, and so it appeared to me. 
“The inferences to be drawn from the vegetable 
remains are very interesting; but there is not time 


| to discuss them fully on the present occasion, or to 
strata of coal rocks through the lowest depressions | 


apply the facts to account for the origin of coal; a 
subject sufficiently difficult. We cannot, however, 
hesitate to say, that vegetable life, on a great scale, 
attended the formation of this coal, and both pre- 
ceded, accompanied, and followed that event; that 
the causes which establish its existence were re- 
peated many times, and continued to operate dur- 
ing the deposition of successive strata; that a sedi- 
mentary rock, namely, the slate, in a loose and 
impressible form, was deposited with the vege- 
tables, and enveloped, covered, and preserved them ; 
that a fragmentary rock succeeded, composed of 
pebbles, rounded or angular, or of sand cemented 
firmly—the ruins of previously existing formations ; 
that the causes which produced these rocks were 
many times repeated, and, of course, that all the 
causes which produced such deposits or the various 
ones now mentioned, were at different times, alter- 
nate, successive, and concomitant.”’ 

Origin of coal. ‘Is the anthracite coal of vege- 
table origin? Does the fibrous charcoal, frequently 
found between its layers, owe its origin to the vege- 
table skeleton? There seems no more reason to 
doubt the latter fact, than that the vegetable im- 
pressions, found in and upon the coal and its rocks, 
have the same origin.” 

Thus far Professor Silliman. 
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Tue third son was decidedly a character of 
taste. He was educated in the naval service 
of the United States, passed through his de- 
grees with credit, and gained the favor of his 
superior officers. In his conduct he reconciled 
subordination with enterprise, and in due season 
was promoted to the grade of lieutenant. The 
country at this date requiring no active services, 
he received a furlough, and obtaining a ship he 
went several merchant voyages to London, Liver- 
pool, and to several cities on the continent. He 
was fond of adventure, and distinguished for a 
taste in the fine arts, in which the countries he 
visited gave him opportunities of improvement. 
He was an amateur painter, and acquired an 
excellent judgment in the art. He admired sta- 
tuary, and made considerable proficiency in the 
knowledge of architecture. He was a musician 
and a poet, of no very mean order. 
sessed a very uncommon share of personal beauty. 
This is always a matter of very questionable 
advantage to a gentleman, and one which, so 
to express it, more becomes a female, than one 
of the other sex. For, however vain a woman 
becomes from being beautiful, it will be allowed 
by all that it is a distinction which has less effect 
upon her than with youth of the other sex. And, 
perhaps, the preponderance of vanity (if a thing 
so light has any weight) were on their side, 
excepting that the cases do not so often occur 
as with females. Our youth, with much natural 
manliness of character, did not yet fail, being too 
much caressed by society, of being proportionately 
injured by it; imparting more lightness of manner 
than was necessary to his scope of mind, and 
rendering social life more engrossing to him than 
was either salutary or becoming. Yet Frank was 
an enterprising man of business; but he was more 
clever at making money than at holding it: like 
thousands, he could disburse much faster than he 
could earn money. And this disposition of ex- 
pense he imparted in a manner to other members 
of his family. In his days of affluence he made 
profuse and costly presents to his sisters, creating 
in them a taste of expense unsuited to their cir- 
cumstances; and the resource being but temporary, 
was rather a cause of mortification to them when 
no longer afforded, than of delight whilst it existed. 
This taste for expense beyond means was common 
to the family—a mistake which had been so long 
practiced, that it came to be viewed as a common- 
place matter, and all sense of its impropriety lost 
in its frequency. The family were not altogether 
so thoughtless as they were gay and buoyant; and 


He pos- 
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| pleasures of life. 
| that they went too fast. 








keeping open house, and favorites in society, they 
trusted that connections would be formed which 
should sustain them in their present manner of 
living—and yet there was not one of them that 
would have made a merely sordid connection. 
Though they desired splendor, yet they would not 
forego certain tastes in obtaining it. ‘This is little 
to say, but it is something. One other extenuation 
must be noticed for them; spendthrifts as they 
were, they made no debts, they squandered only 
what was their own. The females were young, 
and associated with a society who could mostly 
afford what they pleased. The mother was indul- 
gent and fond, and the sons hardly knew what 
they were about—business, the greetings and the 
No grave friend advised them 
No family altar admon- 
ished them to stop. And they did not stop. 

Frank married, unwisely, a beauty; that is, he 
chose his companion for her beauty only, without 
looking for qualities. In domestic life, with such 
an one, he found himself much less happy than 
before he formed the connection. 

The wife was unreasonable, and required of him 
to relinquish his business on the sea and to stay 
at home with her. This change he endeavored 
to make; but inaction did not suit either his 
temper or his constitution. Poor fellow! he had 
“married in haste, and he repented at leisure.’ 
He had made a mistake in supposing that a lady 
who was amiable and courteous in society was, 
of course, disinterested and obliging in her whole 
character. He had chosen in the drawing-room, 
instead of at the domestic hearth. He had ob- 
tained a belle and a beauty, but not a companion. 
He belonged to a family who, with all their frivol- 
ity, yet had hearts, and he was a disappointed man. 
He became discontented, peevish, and sad, and 
fell into a dyspepsia. After suffering all the dis- 
tressing stages of that disease for three years, it 
terminated his life. He died in the twenty-ninth 
year of his age, not regretting life, but only its 
mistakes ; yet consoled in his years of sickness by 
that religion which, in his days of health, he had 
disregarded and neglected. 

A few years before this, the eldest sister, who 
was next in age to Frank, had formed a precipitate 
marriage with a stranger. She possessed a benev- 
olent disposition and strong family attachment, 
and seeing her mother’s failing means, and con- 
templating her unportioned younger sisters, she 
had made the mistake to believe that it would be 
well and right for her to marry a rich man, without 
taking time enough to become thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with his character. And, moreover, she had not 
considered the unfairness of appropriating much 
of his property to the use of her own relatives. 
It was not unreasonable in him that, after having 
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married a portionless girl, he was not willing to 
spend lavishly upon the rest of her family. This 
disagreement in sentiment, which was certainly 
the fault of the wife, was the beginning of distrust 
and want of cordiality, which ended in coldness 
and alienation, before the unhappy Alice closed 
her life; which event happened before she had com- 
pleted her twenty-fifth year. 

Her life had been a hurry of dissipation and com- 
pany; and the profuse expenditure in her own 
home, had unfitted her to become the wife of a 
careful and pains-taking man, who had made his 
own money. Her very regard to her own family, 
lost much of its merit, when its romantic excess 
would prompt to a disregard of the sacred duty 
which the wife owes to her best friend. Thcugh 
neither of the parties had taken sufficient time to 
become acquainted with the other before marriage, 
yet if the wife had not set out wrong, they might 
still have been compatatively happy. This was 
her greatest worldly mistake—being the sequel to 
the mistakes of her early education. 

The next daughter of the family calculated 
upon making as advantageous a match, in point of 
fortune, as her sister had done; for although they 
were not sordidly attached to money, in its very 
basest sense, yet they were all well aware that 
they could not do without it. They also knew 
that they had none of their own; for their patri- 
monial inheritance had been, from time to time, 
alienated in a too profuse expenditure, until it was 
nearly exhausted. 

Eliza had many suitors; for with all her faults 
and errors she still possessed some sterling proper- 
ties of character, which the frivolity of her life 
could not entirely eradicate or conceal, and which, 
in her day of adversity, supported and served to 
illumine the darkness of her lot. Amongst the 
number of those who sought her, was one of high 
And him 
But, as he per- 
ceived too plainly that he had the play in his own 


standing and character—and fortune. 
she preferred before all others. 


hands, and was, moreover, distrustful of her disin- 
terestedness, he was vacillating and inconstant in 
his attentions. And poor Eliza, conscious that her 
regard was genuine, although fortune was a con- 
comitant advantage which she could not forego, 
resented these improprieties, and, in her maidenly 
pride, affected a degree of coldness which she did 
not feel. The mother could not explain; for the 
family were poor and the suitor was rich. 

Eliza’s female friends, who had envied her, now 
aggravated the matter, by continual informations 
of Mr. B.'s assiduities in other quarters, until the 
unhappy girl, believing herself really forsaken, 
took occasion to say, in the presence of the gentle- 
man, that “‘no lady ought ever again to receive, as 
a suitor, a gentleman who had evinced any inde- 











termination in regard to her.” This Mr. B., who 
had not magnanimity enough to be exactly ex- 
plicit, took as a final answer. And thus the want 
of that confidence which the daughter of a less 
fashionable family might have enjoyed, became the 
ground of unhappiness and alienation to two per- 
sons who undoubtedly loved each other. 

The gentleman, after some years, married anoth- 
er. But for Eliza, her early mistake had interrupted 
her at a period critical to a female, as to her enter- 
ing into life as she should do; that is, as a wife. 
She lived for some years in a vapid and inane 
state of the affections, which the frivolities about 
her were illy calculated to renew—an unwise waste 
of years—another mistake. For gentlemen almost 
universally eschew a girl who is already five and 
twenty—albeit she then possesses, if any, more 
merits of character than she ever did before. Eliza 
never married. 

The two younger sisters, in succession, passed 
through the usual series of follies and frivolities 
claimed by their caste. Their position was an 
unhappy one—the members of an extravagant and 
decayed family—their property all gone—their 
brothers -dead—yet claiming very little sympathy. 
For none, perhaps, but those who have experienced 
something of the kind, can know how much real 
suffering may arise from artificial causes. Rich 
men believed that, in marrying amongst them, 
they would have them all to support; and poor 
ones knew their utter inability to support one of 
them. 
age unconnected, passing some years of disconso- 
lation at their obscure fate—the natural conse- 


The sisters meantime verged into middle 


quence of their own training and life. But, finally, 
by innate energy of character, they aroused them- 
selves to a sense of their own moral responsibility 
and ability; and after all their early mistakes, 
they are now living a couple of contented, respect- 
able, benevolent, and pious, old maids. 

We have given the history of what is called an 
“unfortunate family.”” Yet, in reviewing their 
whole course, we find—though much to blame, 
and somewhat to pity—yet nothing very uncom- 
mon. And if they seem to us, in the aggregate, 
more “unlucky” than is usual, that is, perhaps, 
because, as a family, they were more numerous; 
and because the events which we have presented 
in the narrative, at a coup d’oeil, really occurred in 
a succession of many years. And though the gen- 
tle reader, in reviewing them as the personages of 
biography, may afford to sympathize for an hour 
in all their disasters; yet, in real life, and amidst 
contemporaries, they see but a single point at a 
time; and, moreover, are too much interested in 
their own portion of mistakes—and of consequent 
misadventure—to give much regard away from 
their own plans and schemes; or, perchance more 
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wisely, from the intention and pursuit of their 
own well being, as assured to them in the rule of 
well doing; thus making out so beautifully the 
axiom of Cousin, (with which we commenced,) 
that, morally, “the result of a problem may be 
found within itself !” 
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“Died, in Paris, Ky., on Thursday evening, Feb. 15, after 
an illness of three weeks, ANN Marta, only daughter of John 
R. Thornton, Esq.yin the 17th year of her age.” 


Sucn is the brief announcement of the fall of 
one of those rare and lovely flowers which bloom 
on earth only to fade and die, but whose brief ex- 
istence enables us to form some conception of 
their native beauties, when unfolded amid the par- 
adise of God. Bloom? No! it was but a bud 
just displaying its delicate tints, when the Gar- 
dener removed it from the rude blasts which sweep 
over and blight terrestrial loveliness, to a more 
congenial clime, where those young beauties might 
bloom with unfading immortality. Lovely bud! 
Long and tenderly wast thou watched by anxious 
hearts. High did they beat with joyous exulta- 
tion as, one after another, thy delicate charms were, 
with revolving years, brought to view! And se- 
vere was the stroke which removed thee from their 
care, although to bloom with celestial beauty above. 
Yet shall they again view thee, and far more lovely 
than when on earth; for imperfection no longer 
pertaineth to thee. 

It was the privilege of the writer to become ac- 
quainted with the subject of the present notice du- 
ring the autumn of the last year. By being for some- 
time an inmate of the family of her parents, he had 
a good opportunity of becoming well acquainted 
with her character—a character seldom surpassed in 
excellence by any of the imperfect offspring of mor- 
tality. Itis not, however, the intention to eulogize 
the departed, but simply to narrate, very briefly, 
some of the scenes connected with the last few 
weeks of her life, illustrating as they do the power 
and the blessedness of the Gospel of Christ—a power 
which can divest death of his sting, and make the 
final hour one of joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

Ann Maria was blessed with pious parents. She 
had been early instructed in the ways of truth and 
religion. And it was the desire and effort of her 
parents, as her character developed itself, to inter- 
weave, as it were, with her very being the princi- 
ples of the Gospel. The result has amply repaid 
them for their toil; for although she gave no evi- 
dence of a change of heart until a short time be- 
fore her last illness, yet the way had been pre- 
pared—the seed had been sown in faith, and wa- 





tered by prayer, and only awaited the vivifying 
influences of God’s Spirit to make it germinate 
and bring forth fruit. 

About the middle of January last, a protracted 
meeting was commenced in the Church of which 
her parents were members. The Holy Spirit’s 
influences accompanied the prayers and labors of 
God’s people, and about fifty were hopefully con- 
verted. Among these was Ann Maria. Having 
given her heart to the Savior, she came out pub- 
licly and consecrated her all to his service. She 
afterward remarked to a friend, that she had never 
known before what true happiness was. The 
child of affluence—with every desire, within the 
reach of parental fondness, gratified as soon as ex- 
pressed—yet knew not the meaning of real happi- 
ness until she found it all in Christ! 

A very few days after she made a public profes- 
sion of religion, she was laid on a sick and dying 
bed. From the first she seemed to be fully im- 
pressed with the idea that she should not recover. 
During her illness she was very fond of hearing 
those around her sing the songs of Zion, in which, 
as long as her voice would permit, she joined with 
full heart. 

On the morning of the day she died, one of her 
attendants sung the hymn— 

“T’ll try to prove faithful.” 
She listened with deep emotion till the last stanza 
was finished, and then exclaimed, **O, that is so 
sweet!’ During the same morning, after remain- 
ing silent for sometime, with her dying eyes raised 
to heaven, she addressed a female friend standing 
at her bedside, “* I want to go up—I want to go up!” 

During a greater part of the day she was par- 
tially insensible. Sometime during the afternoon 
she exclaimed, with a full voice, “* Alleluia! amen !”’ 
thus clearly indicating where her thoughts were. 
For hours before her death, her countenance wore 
the aspect of most perfect serenity, excepting when 
now and then a smile passed over her wan features. 
And even the cruel monster, with his icy fingers, 
“dared not steal that signet ring of heaven.” 
“Death gazed, and left it there.” 

About an hour before her death, one of her 
friends, anxious to ascertain if she were still con- 
scious of the things around her, stooped down and 
whispered in her dying ear, “Here is your father; 
do you not wish to speak to him?’’ But she gave 
no sign of recognition. ‘Here is your mother.’’ 
But she knew not the sound of her name. Her 
friend then repeated to her a line of her favorite 
hymn— 

“The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for repose,” &c.— 

a hymn which she had frequently sung during her 
illness. She turned her eye, now settling in death, 
and gave a sweet look of recognition, saying as 
plainly as look could do, that she understood that 
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name—* that sweetest sound in seraphs’ song,’’ and | 
that her soul “leaned for repose” solely on Jesus. 

At ten minutes past seven o’clock, on Thursday | 
evening, she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. Her pre- | 
cious remains were deposited in a corner of her 
own flower garden, there to await in peace a blessed 
reunion with her glorified spirit, when the archan- 
gel’s trumpet shall assemble the sleeping nations 
of the earth. Let me die the death of the right- 
eous, and let my last end be like hers. 

The following lines were suggested by that mem- | 
orable expression—“I want To Go up—I want To | 
Go uP!” 


| 
} 
i 
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| 
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I want to go up—I want to go up— 
I see the blest spirits who beckon me on, 
With glory resplendent, and radiant with joy, 
They bid me unite in their own best employ, 
Where bliss is eternal, without an alloy; 
Since my labors and toils on the earth are now done, 
I want to go up. 


I want to go up—I want to go up: 
O, why would ye cause me a longer delay ? 
*Tis my Savior invites me “ up hither ascend, 
Where thy songs with the chorus of angels shall blend— 
Where assemblies dissolve not and Sabbaths ne’er end, 
Nor the soul’s aspirations like clouds pass away ; 
Then higher come up.” 


I want to go up—I want to go up: 
O, why must I longer remain from my home ? 
There is naught upon earth that suffices my soul— 
There is naught worth possessing from centre to pole, 
Where the waves of affliction continually roll: 
Then why longer stay—from my Savior why roam ? 
I want to go up. 


I want to go up—I want to go up: 
Then farewell, dear friends of my life’s early day— 
Dear mother, dear father, dear brothers, farewell ! 
O, weep not, but list while, exulting, I tell 
My Savior has broken death’s oft-dreaded spell : 
To his arms my wrapt spirit shall soon pass away : 
I want to go up. 


I want to go up—I want to go up: 

I will trace the blest way to that Savior’s bright throne; 
Then, with pinions more rapid than thought can extend, 
To my long cherished home on the earth I'll descend, 
And guide you, dear loved ones, where unions ne’er enl— 

Where sorrow invades not, and parting ’s unknown; 

I want to go up. 


I want to go up—I want to go up: 
O, strive not to keep me yet longer below ; 
For I see my Redeemer from heaven’s shining dome 
Still calling me, “ Rise, and ascend to thy home!” 
Dear loved ones, farewell! My Savior, I come! 
Unworthy, yet ransomed from guilt and from woe, 
To thee I haste up. 


G. 
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Tue character of secretiveness is repugnant to 


all—its question of dissimulation is, to be not dis- 
agreeable—its mistake is, that it is itself more 








odious than aught that it would hide. 
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ADDRESSED TO REV. MRS. , AFTER LEAVING THE GRAVE 
OF A MINISTER’S DECEASED WIFE. 


BY MRS. M’CLINTICK. 


Anp didst thou stand and weep beside the grave 

Of one who, like thyself, forsook her friends, 

And childhood’s home, to share the weal and woe 

Of him who stood aloft on Zion’s walls? 

What thoughts, meanwhile, were passing in thy 
breast, 

That, unassuaged, thy tears did freely flow ? 

Did fancy picture to thy roving mind 

Her death-bed scene—the loneliness and grief 

Of him so sorely, suddenly bereft ? 

Hadst thou stood by her dying couch, when hope 

Had fled, and seen him bend, with flowing tears, 

Over her wither’d form, and heard the tone 

Of deep distress, in which he call’d her name— 

Hadst heard no voice respond, and seen no sign 

Betray her consciousness that he was near— 

Hadst heard the piercing cry of bursting grief, 

That from his stricken, anguish’d heart broke 
forth— 

Then thou hadst wept! 
weep. 

No heart so hard that melted not—no eye 


Then there was cause to 


Was calm, that look’d upon the moving scene ; 
And ne’er, while memory in me lives, will it 
Forgotten be. 

Though years on years have fled, 
It still before me comes. O, yes; and still 
I seem to hear that sad and loud lament. 
Thou thought’st, perhaps, that she ’mong strangers 

died, 

And there were few to feel or mourn her loss. 
Not so; for years before she ’mong us liv’d, 
And by her even course and gentle ways, 
Had won the warmest love of many hearts; 
And though ’twas not permitted, at the last, 
That she should speak, and tell her anxious friends 
Of prospects bright beyond the dreary tomb, 
And angels near, to bear her spirit home, 
Yet this we heeded not; nor could we doubt; 
For none who looked upon her blameless life, 
And heard her fervent, frequent prayers, and knew 
Her firm reliance on a Savior’s blood, 
Could doubt her flight to everlasting bliss. 
And as we stood beside her couch, and saw 
Her fleeting breath grow short, and shorter still, 
We felt as though the “shining ones’’ were there, 
Waiting to bear her to her home in heaven. 
We laid her where thou erst did stand and weep; 
And naught disturbs her calm and sweet repose, 
Nor will, until the quick’ning trump of God 
Shall sound, and wake to life her sleeping dust. 
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Like as she was, thou now art call’d to go 

From place to place, as God in love appoints ; 

And when the Lord at length shall call thee hence, 
O, mayst thou still like her thus favor’d be, 

To lay thee down and gently die ’mong those 
Who shall, as hers, bedew thy grave with tears! 
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SPRING. 
Come, lovely Spring—gay lingerer come, 
With all thy beauteous retinue: 
Walk forth.amid thy flowery train, 
And spread o’er earth its gayest hue. 


The minstrelsy in yonder grove 
Are heralding thy coming forth; 

And caroling from twig and limb, 
In all the revelry of mirth. 


Thou’rt here! we feel thy balmy power— 
Thy beauties rise in thousand forms ; 
Through echoing hills thy voice resounds, 
And verdant plains reflect thy charms. 


Aurora scarce has decked the east 
With ruby tints—her daily care— 
When, fairy form, thou wanderest forth, 
To kiss the flowers—perfume the air. 


At noon, beneath a shady bower, 
Or on a gay-decked floral bed, 

With smiling nymphs—a sylvan band— 
Thou deignest recline thy radiant head. 


And with return of evening hour, 
Ten thousand beauteous starlit gems 
Are spread around thy sleeping couch, 
For morning wreaths and diadems. W. 


“MY CUP RUNNETH OVER!” 


BY REV. WM. B. TAPPAN, 


Mercies, my God, like waters, 
With me their course begun ; 
And, widening, deepening, sparkling, 
To this hour’s point have run. 
Mercies, when strongly clinging, 
In weakness, to the breast ; 
Mercies, in youth’s hot fever, 
And manhood’s sober rest. 
And shall I, when is ended 
This brief probation’s day, 
Be endless gifts receiving, 
That never waste away ? 
How may a perfect nature 
Endure, the “ weight’’ to bear 
“Exceeding and eternal, 
Of glory,” given there! 
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HiIsTORY OF THE DIscIPLINE OF THE METHODIST 
EpiscopaL CuurcH. By Robert Emory. New York: 
Lane & Sandford.—To understand a code of laws, mu- 
nicipal or ecclesiastical, it is necessary to trace each pro- 
vision, whether statutory or common, as far as possible, 
toward its origin. Then it should be understood whether 
the enactment or precedent, as the case may be, was 
restraining, enlarging, or remedial, in its intention. 
The position is then assumed, from which the law in- 
terpreter or the law maker can, with every conceivable 
advantage, proceed to exercise his functions. 

Mr. Emory has placed it in the power of Methodist 
ministers, on circuits and on districts—in the quarterly, 
annual, and General conferences, to reach that most de- 
sirable ground. As to the General conference now at 
hand, we would not venture to express the degree in 
which its members will be indebted to Mr. Emory for 
that work of standard and pre-eminent merit, which 
we here ‘so briefly notice. No minister or layman who 
wishes thoroughly to understand our Church polity, 
would consider this a dear book, even at thrice its 
actual cost. 


APPEAL FROM TRADITION TO SCRIPTURE AND Com- 
MON SENSE. By Geo. Peck, D. D. New York: Lane 
& Sandford. 12mo., pp. 470.—Dr. Peck has written 
well and argued conclusively on the “rule of faith”—a 
theme which for centuries was scarcely debated, and 
seemed to be ultimately and for ever settled ; but by 
malicious machination suddenly springs up again to vex 
the feeble minded, and peril unstable souls. Dr. Peck 
states and examines the traditionary system; notices at 
large the arguments in favor of tradition, refutes them, 
and shows, finally, that Holy Scripture is a sufficient, 
and an exclusive rule of faith. We have only space to 
add, that the several topics are treated in a masterly 
manner, and that the Protestant argument is absolutely 
irrefutable. 


METHODISM, IN ITS ORIGIN, ECONOMY AND PREs- 
ENT Posrrion. By Rev. James Dixon, D. D., Ex- 
President of the Wesleyan Conference. Revised by the 
Editor. New York: Lane & Sandford—A sermon 
preached before the British conference, and the fathers 
of the Church, by Dr. Dixon, and published at their re- 
quest, has grown, by revision, into a 24mo. of 360 pages. 
It is one of the most valuable issues of the Wesleyan 
English press. Text, Phil. iii, 16. Let all true friends 
of Methodism, especially preachers, study this sermon. 


Tue Lire oF THE REV. RoBeRT R. ROBERTS, ONE OF 
THE BisHops OF THE METHODIST EPIscopAL CHURCH. 
By Rev. Charles Elliott, D. D. Cincinnati: Published 
by J. F. Wright & L. Swormstedt. 1844.—It would 
be almost miraculous if this book had not defects. 
The only wonder is that it possesses so much biographi- 
cal interest and merit. Seldom was the life of a good 
man, in so high a sphere of moral usefulness, produced 
out of materials so inadequate. Unusual perseverance 
was enlisted in composing it, or it never would have 
reached the press. 

By scanty materials, we do not mean that the charac- 
ter of Bishop R. could not supply them. There was 
enough of him to have made a most valuable biography ; 
and his times were replete with just such incidents, con- 
nected with his career, as would have heightened incon- 
ceivably the interest of his personal memoirs. ‘The 
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records alone were wanting. His was a busy life. And 
from his own pen he left almost nothing for the use of 
his biographer. Dr. Elliott says, in the preface: 

* After collecting and arranging all he could from his 
own resources and personal knowledge of the Bishop, 
the author proceeded to Indiana, assembled together the 
widow, and old acquaintances and relatives of the Bish- 
op, and wrote down from their lips every thing they 
could recollect worthy of preservation. The same pro- 
cess was observed among his friends and neighbors at 
Shenango, in Mercer county, Pennsylvania, and every 
scrap of information which they furnished was secured. 


As far, therefore, as the materials go, the facts are well 


authenticated, and may be relied on.” 

Under all the circumstances, we are so far from fault- 
ing the excellent author of the book, that we indulge 
only gratitude to him and to Providence, that so many 
passages in the life of the good Bishop are rescued from 
undeserved oblivion. 
greatly to the value of the book; and we trust that, in 
the order of kind Providence, Dr. Elliott will yet 
amplify the discussion of this and kindred themes, and 
that the Church will have the fruits of his long and 
skillful attention to that whole range of literature, 
which so eminently qualifies him to write on these de- 
bated topics. We wish the General conference would 
move him (if he cannot obey a lighter impulse) to de- 
vote his maturest energies to this great work. 

On sale, with all the above, at Cincinnati Book Room. 


NARRATIVE OF THE TEXAN AND SANTA FE EXPEDI- 
TION, comprising a Description of a Tour through Tea- 
as, the capture of the Texans and their march as prison- 
ers to Mexico, with illustrations and a map. By Geo. 
W. Kendall. Two volumes, 8vo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers.—Mr. Kendall had, in the first place, mate- 
rials for an interesting book. His captivity and travels 
were replete with incidents suited to employ his gifted 
pen. And we need not say that he knew how to use his 
materials. 
unique to impart extraordinary interest to his descrip- 
tions. These volumes are not intended to be strictly 
statistical, They are more for entertainment than in- 


struction. Yet they do blend exciting incident with im- 


portant information. The book presents the every day | 


occurrences, whether comic or semi-tragic, of his wan- 
derings and misfortunes, in lively colors. We greatly 
prefer these sketches to mere fancy manufacture. Even 
if the writer imposed on his imagination a slight share 
of the labor—of which we do not accuse him—it comes 
to us as a narrative, and as such we read it, and are inno- 
cent of all intention to trace the errantries of an unbri- 
dled mind. Mr. Kendall turns his captivity to a good 
account; and surely he had a right to levy a tax on his 
own misfortunes, for his personal advantage, and for the 
entertainment and improvement of his contemporaries. 
We have not room at present to give our readers ex- 
tracts from the book. 


Tue HEART, delineated in its State by Nature and 
as renewed by Grace. By Hugh Smith, D. D., Rector 
of St. Peter's Church, New York. New York: Harper 
& Brothers—We would speak in the highest terms of 
praise of this excellent little volume. The author's 
He eschews fiction. He speakz 
In his preface 


plan is unexceptionable. 
like a Christian minister on this topic. 
he says: 


The chapter on succession adds | 


2 : 
He has a manner sufficiently graphic and 


























“It had been easy to have thrown this little work into 
the narrative form, or to have given to it the attraction 
of fictitious incident, the embellishment of a fancy dress; 
but the author, from principle, was unwilling to minister 
to what he has long deemed a vitiated public taste, or to 
swell the number of those sacred fictions which tend, 
he is persuaded, to enervate the youthful mind, to dimin- 
ish the reverence of the youthful heart, and to clothe 
the hallowed form of religion in too light and loose attire. 
Having on other occasions publicly expressed his convic- 
tion of their injurious tendency, and awakened some at- 
tention to the necessity of a change in public taste and 
practice, he is disposed consistently to act upon his ex- 
pressed opinions, and to hazard the experiment whether 
truth may not be popularly and attractively presented, 
though it come in its own simple form, and rest only on 
its intrinsic merit.” 

We thank Dr. Smith, and praise God for this whole- 
some testimony. Novels are acardinal curse of the age. 
Thousands of backsliding professors, bound to perdition, 
are the victims of this curse. Religious novels are a 
species of sacrilege. They carry religion into hell, so 
shaped and phased as to please the devil and his angels. 
Like religious (?) tea parties, they ease the consciences 
of sinners of all misgivings, and open the way for full 
indulgence, so that reveling in the “* Mysteries of Paris,” 
or elsewhere, they point to the pseudo novel reading of 
the Church, and say, ‘‘ We merely imitate Christ’s disci- 
ples!” Dr. Smith’s delineation of the heart is a grave, 
well written treatise on one of the most interesting 
themes. Buy and read it. 


PHARMACOLOGIA; An extended inquiry into the opera- 
tions of Medical bodies, upon which are founded the 
Theory and Art of Prescribing. By J.A. Paris, M. 
D., Cantab., F. R. S. From the Ninth London Edition, 
with Notes. By Charles A. Lee, M. D., A. M., of the 
University of the City of New York. Harper & Broth- 
ers.—This standard work on “THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MEDICINAL COMBINATION,” needs nothing to recom- 
mend it. It must be sufficient to announce its republi- 
cation to the “ Faculty,” and it will find a ready sale. 
Whether this edition is in the hands of the editor of the 
‘“* Lancet,” we know not, but we propose to secure a no- 
tice of it in that excellent journal, by which we shall be- 
stow a favor on its publishers, to whom we are obliged 
for frequent and valued favors. 


HARPER’S PICTORIAL BrstE. Mumber II.—This is 
an improvement, in some points, on the former num- 
ber. None can object to its engravings. 

NEAL’s HIsTORY OF THE PuRITANS. Wumbers II 
and III. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

M’CuULtLocn’s GAZETTEER. JVumbers V III and IX. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON. Number III, with cuts. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

These we have often noticed in former numbers. All 
the above publications, from the press of the Harpers, 
are on sale at the Cincinnati Book Room. 


E1gHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE YOUNG MEN’s 
Brse Socrety oF CINCINNATI, auviliary to the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, with the Constitution, etc., Novem- 
ber, 1843.—The eighth annual report of this society 
shows, that 1023 Bibles and 3254 Testaments were distri- 
buted by it during the preceding year, making an aggre- 
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gate of 24,400 copies of the Scriptures put in circulation 
by the society in eight years. We regret to hear that 
the income of the last was less than that of the pre- 
vious year, to the amount of $929. We trust, however, 
that this will prove to be a temporary failure, and that 
the society will not be straitened in its vitally important 
efforts. 

UNIVERSALISM EXAMINED, RENOUNCED, EXPOSED; 
in a series of lectures, embracing the experience of the 
author during a ministry of twelve years, and the testi- 
mony of Universalist ministers to the dreadful moral 
tendency of their faith. By Matthew Hale Smith. 
Third edition. Boston.—Though there may be other 
publications equal to this, in argumentative force, yet, 
on the whole, we have never seen a book which presents 
the morals of Universalism in a light so repulsive. And 
on this point, Mr. Smith is, to us, an unsuspected witness. 
He evidently commenced the advocacy of Universalism, 
ex animo, and pursued it many years with ardent and 
determined zeal. All the prejudices of his early and 
only training fortified him in his persevering purpose. 
He became a ripe logician—if any ever did—on the side 
of sin and Satan, and an arch-antagonist of those who 
plead for truth. The most important stations amongst 
his class, were confidingly intrusted to his pastoral pro- 
tection. He saw Universalism in its private retreats, as 
well as in its disguised overtures. He was familiar with 
its domestic, as well as its public behavior. We cannot 
do a better service to orthodoxy, than to urge its advo- 
cates to read, and to recommend this book. 

There are certain topics which Mr. Smith does not 
dwell upon at length, as, indeed, the general aim of 
his book would not allow. On the signification of 
aionios, he is exceedingly brief. This word, in its proper 
signification, and in its applications to the future punish- 
ment of the wicked, does of itself conclusively vindi- 
cate the orthodox view of this subject. This will be 
seen from the following brief statements: 

1. Many of the promises of future bliss to the righte- 
ous, are believed by all to pledge an eternity of happi- 
ness. But this eternal is denoted by the Greek word 
aionios. Thirty times in the New Testament, atonios is 
used in connection with zoeen, (life,) and is translated 
eternal, viz: In Matt. xix, 16; xxv, 46; Mark x, 17, 30; 
Luke x, 25; xviii, 18; John iii, 15; iv, 36; v, 39; vi, 54, 
68; x, 28; xii, 25; xvii, 2,3; Acts xiii, 48; Rom. ii, 7; 
v, 21; vi, 23; 1 Tim. vi, 12, 19; Titusi, 2; ili, 7; 1 John 
i, 2; ii, 25; iii, 15; v, 11, 13, 20; and Jude 21. In all 
these texts of Scripture, aionios is employed to desig- 
nate the duration of the saints’ happiness. And it is the 
strongest word ever used for that purpose. If the word, 
therefore, properly signifies a limited period, it limits 
the state of future blessedness, and the Bible nowhere 
teaches that any, even the holiest, shall be for ever blest. 
It is true, in 1 Tim. vi, 2, the aioniou (genitive) is drop- 
ped by Griesbach, and the propriety of retaining it will 
be disputed; but as it is found in other copies we in- 
sert it, and leave the dispute to others. 

2. Fourteen times aionios is used in connection with 
life; but is translated in our version by the word ever- 
lasting’, instead of eternal, viz: In Matt. xix, 29; Luke 
xviii, 30; John iii, 16,36; iv, 14; v, 24; vi, 27, 40, 47; 
xii, 50; Acts xiii, 46; Rom. vi, 22; Gal. vi, 8, and 1 Tim. 
i, 16. It must not be overlooked that in these fourteen 
instances the same Greek word is used as in the first 
class. The translation only is different. 








3. Aionios is used ten times in a form which signifies 
everlasting life, though the word zoee (life) is not used: 
2 Cor. iv, 17,18; v,1; 2 Thess. ii, 16; 2 Tim. ii, 10; 
Heb. v,9; ix, 12,15; 1 Peter v, 10, and 2 Peter i, 11. 
Thus it will be seen, that in fifty-four examples the 
word aionios is used to set forth the eternity of a future 
blissful state. And these are the leading, and the most 
direct promises of everlasting blessedness contained in 
the New Testament. 

4. Aionios is used twice to express the eternity of 
God, viz: In Rom. xvi, 26, “of the everlasting God,” 
and in Heb. ix, 4, “ the eternal Spirit.” 

5. It is used once to express the duration of Christian 
bonds, or of the union of believers in Christ, viz: In 
Philemon 15. To this it may well be applied in its 
proper force or plain significancy. Such fraternal ties, 
unless violated by the backslidings of the parties, will 
endure for ever. 

6. Three times it is used in a plural form, and signi- 
fies unending, or eternity, viz: 2 Tim. i, 9; Titus i, 2; 
Rom. xvi, 25. 

7. It is used once to denote the eternity of God's 
power, viz: 1 Tim. vi, 16, “To whom be power ever- 
lasting.” 

8. Once it denotes God’s eternal covenant of favor to- 
ward man, viz: Heb. xiii, 20, “ The everlasting cove- 
nant.” 

9. Itis applied to the Gospel in Rev. xiv, 6, “ The 
everlasting Gospel.” 

10. Once it is applied to the final judgment, as in 
Heb. vi, 2, “ eternal judgment.” 

In these ten classes of texts, aionios invariably and 
indisputably signifies absolute eternity. No endurable 
degree of torture inflicted on the sacred text can make 
it mean any thing else. There remains one class only, 
and that is, 

11. Where the word is used to denote the duration of 
future punishment. These texts are found, and read as 
follows in our translation: Matt. xviii, 8, “Cast into 
everlasting fire.” (The next verse shows that this is 
hell fire.) Matt. xxv, 41, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into fire (aioniou) eternal,” or, as it is rendered in our 
version, ‘“‘ everlasting.” Matt. xxv, 46, “ These shall go 
away into (atonion, accusative) everlasting punishment, 
but the righteous into (aiontion, eternal life, or) everlast- 
ing life.” Here, it will be observed, that in one and the 
same text aionion describes the duration of the punish- 
ment of the “cursed,” and the duration of the happi- 
ness of the “blessed.” Our translators, for mere variety, 
or as a matter of taste, have rendered this Greek word, 
eternal in one case, and everlasting in the other; these 
words in their estimation being synonymous. Mark iii, 
29, “Is in danger of eternal damnation.” Luke xvi, 9, 
“May receive you into everlasting habitations.” 2 
Thess. i, 9, ‘‘ Who shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord.” Jude 7, 
Suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.” 

His must be a bold mind which can adventure a 
denial, that a word which in all other applications but 
this, means eternal or without end, does in this case 
alone mean the very opposite, namely, temporal. What 
should we think of a judge who would interpret penal 
statutes in this loose manner. What would be thought 
of that legislature which should use words so negli- 
gently, that in one class of statutes they mean just the 
contrary of what they are usually employed to express. 
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One thing is certain—in the cases here presented, 
aionios has one uniform signification. If it denotes a 
limited period in one instance, it does inall. If in the 
seven examples of the eleventh class, it does not mean 
unending, absolutely, neither does it in the ten preceding 
classes. Then the New Testament does not teach the 
doctrine of eternal future happiness, and the righteous 
know not their destiny. Well may they exclaim to 
those who torture God’s word and promises, “‘ Procul, O 
procul, este profani!” 
precisely, yet is much in the spirit of, “Get thee hence, 
Satan!” 

There are enumerated in this paper, seventy-one in- 
stances of the use of aionios, in some of its forms, in the 
New Testament. That in Timothy may be disputed; 
but setting that aside, we have seventy examples of its 
application, where the connection does not require any 
other than its proper meaning to be given it. 
could do no more to confirm the orthodox in their sound 
views, it would have done enough. 
few thoughts. 

There is no single word in Greek that signifies more 
forcibly and unequivocally illimitable duration than 
aionios. 
intensive—that is, it may be considered as more em- 
phatic, more solemnly terror-striking to the sinner. It 
is that commonly translated “for ever and ever.” 

1. This is used eleven times to denote the duration 
of the glory of the Trinity, or one Divine person: Eph. 
iii, 21, “* Unto him be glory world without end. Amen.” 
Phil. iv, 20, ‘Unto God and our Father be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen.” 1 Tim. i, 17, ‘“ Unto the King 
eternal, be honor and glory for ever and ever. 


Amer.” Heb. xiii, 21, ‘The God of peace—to whom 
be glory forever andever. Amen.” 1 Pet. iv, 11, “To 
whom be praise and dominion for ever andever. Amen.” 
1 Pet. v, 11, “To whom be glory and dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen.” Rev. i, 6, “To Him be glory and 
dominion for ever andever. Amen.” Rev. v, 13, “Bles- 


sing, and honor, and glory, and power, be unto him that | 


sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and 
ever.” Rev. vii, 12, “ Blessing, &c., be unto our God 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 

2. This phrase is used six times to describe the dura- 
tion of God’s being in some one of his persons: Rev. i, 
18, “‘I (Jesus) am alive for evermore, Amen.” Rev. iv, 
9, “* Who liveth for ever and ever.” Rev. iv, 10, “* Wor- 
ship him that liveth for ever and ever.” Rey. v, 14, 
“And worshiped him that liveth for ever and ever.” 
Rev. x, 6, ‘‘ Sware by him that liveth for ever and ever.” 
Rev. xv, 7, ‘“‘ Wrath of God, who liveth for ever and 
ever.” 

Once it is used to denote the duration of Christ’s 
regal dignity, viz: Rev. xi, 15, “ He shall reign for ever 
and ever.” 


Once to signify the perpetuity of his disciples’ royal | 


assessorship in conjunction with their King, viz: Rev. 
xxii, 5, “ They shall reign for ever and ever.” 

Once in the singular, which is less forcible or inten- 
sive than its plural form, yet describes the duration of 


God's throne: Heb. i, 8, “Thy throne, O God, is for | 


ever and ever.” 

Our readers may now be ready to inquire whether this 
phrase, so unequivocally and intensively significant of 
endless duration, is applied in the New Testament to the 


which interpreted, means not | 


hae aay 
If criticism 


But we will add a | 


But there is a phrase which may be considered | 


Amen.” | 
2 Tim. iv, 18, ‘To whom be glory for ever and ever. | 
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punishment of the wicked. They are assured that it is 
thus applied in several texts: Rev. xiv, 11, “And the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever and ever.” 
Rev. xix, 3, ‘And her smoke rose up for ever and ever.” 
Rev. xx, 10, ‘And shall be tormented day and night for 
ever and ever.” 

If the phrase for ever and ever, means less than end- 
less duration, there is no way to express such duration 
in the Greek language. And furthermore, there is in 
that case no declaration of God’s eternity in the New 
Testament, and could be none. When it is said, “ Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” it means no more 
than that God’s throne is for a limited time; that is, it 
means nothing, or any thing, as we choose to understand 
it. We have read many criticisms of these phrases by 
Universalists, but never one that carried with it even 
that plausibility which skillful sophistry often wears. 
And we have concluded that though such critics may 
openly profess a regard for the Bible, and may declare 
their belief in its Divine origin, yet generally they feel 
no respect for its authority, and are in heart of the same 
opinion as Abner Kneeland, who has now publicly pro- 
claimed himself an Atheist. We say generally, for 
doubtless there are a few who, from some mental idio- 
syncrasy, can be so glaringly inconsistent as to believe 
that the Bible is a heaven-inspired book, and yet reject 
the doctrine of endless future punishment. Such per- 
sons, if sincere, might be pardoned for believing almost 
any thing, for some people seem unfitted to trace truth 
or appreciate its evidences. 


A SERMON delivered at the opening of the Tennessee 
Annual Conference, October, 1843. By Rev. F. E. Pitts. 
Published by order of the Conference.—The text is, Acts 
xx, 24, “ But none of these things move me,” &c. The 
topic of the sermon is, “ Devotion to the work of the 
Christian ministry.””. This devotion must flow first, says 
the preacher, “ From a conviction of the Divine author- 
ity of the Christian ministry.” Second, “ From the pos- 
session of the essential qualifications for the work.” Un-- 
der this important head he mentions vital godliness, pru- 
dence, pure motives, studious habits, burning zeal, and 
untiring perseverance. 

This sermon is a valuable comment on the text, and 
well calculated to inspirit the excellent men who heard 
it, as well as the worthy brother who preached it, in 
their blessed and glorious work. 
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To the Principals of several Female Seminaries, at 
Lexington, Lebanon, and other places, we would say, 
that anticipating the issue of our April number, render- 
ed the reception of their notices too late for our use. 
Their appearance in May, after the commencement of 
the sessions, would, we suppose, not be desired. We re- 
gret it. 

We wish that these seminaries may continue to pros- 
per; and considering the moral regimen adopted for their 
control, and administered by those who now preside 
over them, we doubt not that they will. All the female 
seminaries jn Ohio and Kentucky are flourishing, as far as 
we can learn. Mothers should make great efforts to 
educate their daughters; and daughters should be more 
than willing to be educated. is it necessary that we 
should exhort either? 


